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EDUCATION IN A CHANGING WORLD’ 


By Dr. I. L. KANDEL 
PROFESSOR OF EDUCATION, TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


IN times like these, when the whole world 
is adrift from its moorings, when all estab- 
lished institutions are being questioned, 
when it is impossible to say from one day 
to the next whether the world may not agein 
be plunged into the throes of a catastrophic 
war, it is difficult to disentangle the forces 
that will determine the character of educa- 
tion for the next generation. And yet in 
the center of all the complicated forces 
which confront the world to-day it is pos- 
sible to pick out one issue which stands out 
above all the rest. This is the issue whether 
man shall continue to be free or again be 
put into chains, whether man shall retain 
all those hard-won gains for which he has 
struggled in his upward progress to eman- 
cipation and enlightenment or whether the 
human spirit shall again be enslaved in the 
interests of the forces of reaction. In a 
word, the issue is between new forms of 
despotism and tyranny and democracy. 
Because this is the main issue it is more 
incumbent than ever for a democratic 
society such as ours, never perfect but 
always seeking perfection, to be fully aware 
of the cost that is being paid in those states 
that have chosen its opposite. 

The problem in education to-day is the 
problem of the relation between the state 
and the individual. It is not a new prob- 

1 Address given at the Twenty-second Annual 


Conference of Superintendents of Schools in Massa- 
chusetts, Bridgewater, Mass., April 21, 1936. 


lem; it has existed ever since Plato and 
Aristotle began to consider the meaning of 
education. For both Plato and Aristotle 
laid down the axiom that the nature of the 
state determines the character of education. 
The one stated that ‘‘if young men have 
been and are well brought up, then all 
things go swimmingly’’ in the state; and 
the other insisted that ‘‘of all things which 
I have mentioned, that which contributes 
most to the permanence of constitutions is 
the adaptation of education to the form of 
government.’’ This was the principle upon 
which the earliest national systems of edu- 
cation were established; it constituted the 
basis upon which Frederick the Great 
founded the Prussian system and Napoleon 
the French system; it was equally the prin- 
ciple accepted by the founders and leaders 
of this republic from the earliest days of its 
establishment. But there was one impor- 
tant difference between the European and 
American interpretation of the principle. 
For whereas Frederick the Great and Napo- 
leon insisted upon the eminent right of the 
state to mould its subjects to a particular 


pattern, Washington and his contempora> 


ries stressed the fact that the permanence 
of democratic government depends upon 
the freedom and enlightenment of its citi- 
zens. 

The nations of the world are definitely 
splitting into two well-defined groups : those 
in which individual rights to freedom are 


/ 
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suppressed under a philosophy which places 
the state above all individuals, and those in 
which the state is still looked upon as the 
expression of the will of the individuals who 
make it up. On the one side are the dicta- 
torships or totalitarian states; on the other 
are those societies which have retained their 
faith in democratic ideals. On the one side 
are Russia, Germany, Italy, the Balkan 
States, Turkey and Japan; on the other are 
the Scandinavian countries, Holland, Bel- 
gium, France, Great Britain and her Do- 
minions and the United States. Between 
these are those nations in which the struggle 
is still proceeding. The burden of saving 
the institutions and ideals of democracy 
rests in the main on the English-speaking 
nations. Of the two groups the totalitarian 
states have by far the simpler task in edu- 
cation, for, having once accepted a basic 
ideology, all else is determined by it and 
all individuals must conform either through 
coercion or through education to this ideol- 
ogy. Paradoxically, however, these states 
still deem it necessary to go through the 
democratic forms of elections but on condi- 
tion that one answer alone and only one is 
permitted. The totalitarian state ‘‘is the 
national condition in which every human 
being thinks and acts in a way coordinated 
with the thoughts and acts of every other 
human being,’’ but ‘‘anyone may grumble 
or eriticize the government if he is not 
afraid to go to a concentration camp.’’ 
Hence, as Fichte said, ‘‘truth in reality is 
what you wish to be true; false is whatever 
you wish to be false,’’ but what is true or 
what is false is determined by the dictator 
or his party, so that ‘‘discussion of matters 
affecting our existence and that of the 
nation must cease altogether.’’ The totali- 
tarian state thus has a clear and definite 
philosophy and from this all education is 
derived. 

Contrasted with this philosophy in which 
the right of the state is supreme and all- 
pervasive stands democracy with its em- 
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phasis on the rights of the individual to 
freedom of expression and freedom to con- 
trol his life in accordance with his own 
judgment. The contrast may be stated in 
another way; while the totalitarian state 
stresses duty and unquestioning obedience 
on the part of the individual, the demo- 
cratic state rests upon the rights of the indi- 
vidual, too often without a correlative 
emphasis upon his responsibilities. While 
the totalitarian state has a clear and definite 
program with which the youth are to be in- 
doctrinated, democracies too frequently 
adopt a laissez-faire policy in education and 
fail to place in the foreground of education 
the ideals upon which they rest, and, 
through fear of indoctrination, fail to im- 
part the essential foundations upon which 
the common will must be based. 
Totalitarian states have not ignored this 
weakness in democracy, for every justifica- 
tion of totalitarianism starts with a criti- 
cism of the democratic form of government, 
a criticism which should provide food for 
thought to those who are unwilling to sur- 
render their faith in democracy. The chief 
charges brought against democracies are 
that they present nothing but the cult of 
uncontrolled individualism and the subor- 
dination of the state to the will of the 
individual. The state has no existence of 
its own, conscious of its particular destiny ; 
it is merely an agent of the individuals 
who make it up. Since the emphasis is more 
upon the rights than upon the duties of the 
individual, the state exists merely to carry 
out the selfish interests of individuals, 
groups or parties. Government by discus- 
sion, by majorities, is a sham and a delusion 
which does not in fact guarantee equality 
of opportunities or of standards of living. 
The theory of totalitarianism is that the 
individual does not and can not know what 
is good for him and must be guided by those 
who know what is best for the state and at 
the same time for the individual. What 
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Fichte described as the despotism of the 
prince is to-day accepted as the ideal : 


We do not know what is for our happiness. If 
the Prince knows and if he is there for the purpose 
of leading us to happiness, we must follow the 
leader with closed eyes. He does with us whatever 
is his pleasure, and should we address a question 
to him, he assures us on his word that this is neces- 
sary for our happiness. He puts the rope around 
the neck of humanity and says: Be quiet! It’s all 
for your good. 


The ideal which is inculeated in German 
youth to-day is Verschwtegenheit—Be 
quiet! It’s all for your good. In Italy one 
of the commandments in the Decalogue for 
Fascist Youth is that ‘‘Mussolini is always 
right.’’? 

Education in such states is not for a 
changing world; it is for a world that has 
already changed and is established to all 
eternity. The new social orders have 
already been created and no other is to be 
tolerated. More than that; the whole of life 
is brought under the one scheme of educa- 
tion, formal and informal, and is subjected 
in all its manifestations to control, espion- 
age and censorship. The artist is every- 
where in uniform and no one may express 
himself spiritually in music or art, in litera- 
ture or drama, in journalism or any other 
form of publication unless he is a recog- 
nized member of an official cultural associa- 
tion. Soviet Russia recognized the error of 
her ways in seeking to control the spiritual 
expressions of man, but no other totali- 
tarian state has profited by her lesson. 

The educational implications of totali- 
tarianism are clear; education has openly 
and definitely become propaganda and its 
end is regimentation of the mind and body 
of which the shirt, whatever its color, is the 
outward symbol of the loss of individual 
identity. Nor is there any longer, as there 
was under the authoritarian state, any dis- 
tinction between the education of the masses 


2 As will be seen from the note at the end of this 
article Japan has gone further. 
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and the education of its leaders, between in- 
doctrination of the one and free inquiry and 
research for the other. Academic freedom 
in the universities has been described by the 
leading Nazi philosopher of education as 
absolute nonsense; science and literature, 
art and music must be proletarian and Com- 
munist, racial and National Socialist or 
imperial and Fascist. 

The pattern of education is the same in 
all totalitarian states, no matter what the 
particular national ideology may be. The 
system of administration is hierarchical on 
the Fuehrerprinzip. Authority vests com- 
pletely and wholly in the central organ of 
administration, which defines, prescribes 
and controls. Teachers’ organizations, 
which existed in vast numbers, have been 
disbanded, only to be reorganized in one 
large national organization under leaders 
that can be officially trusted. Curricula 
and courses of study are narrowly pre- 
scribed and some subjects are given greater 
emphasis than others. Thus in Germany 
the mother-tongue, history, biology and race 
science and physical education constitute 
the chief points of emphasis at all levels. 
In all these countries the teaching of history 
has received special attention and text- 
books have been completely rewritten from 
the point of view of the orthodox ideology. 
Physical education has been revised and is 
normally becoming pre-military training 
leading gradually, in Germany and Italy, 
into training for militarism. Text-books 
are under the control of a careful censor- 
ship, and in Russia competition in the 
preparation of text-books has disappeared 
in favor of one text-book in each subject 
prepared by writers selected by the authori- 
ties. 

These practices are not confined or lim- 
ited to the schools; they go right into the 
universities. Thus admission to the uni- 
versities in Germany is dependent more 
upon a sound and attested political réeord 
than upon scholarship. Appointments to 
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the universities are no longer made by the 
faculties concerned but by the Ministry of 
Education on the advice of a National So- 
cialist Committee on Higher Education, and 
no one may qualify who has not partici- 
pated in youth and party activities, and in 
labor service, and who has not had a period 
of training in National Socialist doctrines. 

A far more formidable instrument of 
national control and propaganda than 
schools, universities and teachers has been 
forged in the youth movements which the 
totalitarian states have developed. Not 
only do these organizations appeal to youth 
at the level of their own interests through 
a great variety of extra-curricular activi- 
ties, but by putting youth from the ages 
of eight or ten into uniform and military 
organization they extend the control over 
the body which formal education has 
already begun to exercise over the mind. 
Through a progressive system of selection 
the youth organizations provide the train- 
ing that is considered desirable for the 
future members of the party in power. 
‘‘Libro e moschetto Fascista perfetto’’ is 
the Italian ideal, which in Germany is trans- 
lated into the ideal of the National Student 
Association that ‘‘A good record as a Storm 
Trooper is better than a record for scholar- 
ship.’’ Using the methods of mob psychol- 
ogy and the despotism of youth over youth 
a far more perfect machine is being welded 
together for the inculeation of blind and 
fanatical devotion to the leaders and to the 
national ideology than the school has ever 
been. The result is as perfectly a regi- 
mented individual as possible, an individual 
who surrenders all his rights and accepts 
the duty of self-sacrifice without question. 
The philosophical argument that is used to 
justify such a condition is that the indi- 
vidual finds his freedom only as he loses his 
identity in the welfare of the whole. It 
represents the complete realization on the 
one-‘hand of the philosophy of Hegel, and on 
the other of Karl Marx, who started where 
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Hegel left off. The state is everything and 
the individual only a transitory being to be 
used as a pawn for the fulfilment of the 
destiny and mission of the state, as defined 
by the leaders sent, in Germany and Italy 
at any rate, by the grace of God. For the 
world this means the recrudescence of a 
spirit of nationalism far more aggressive 
than anything that was dreamed possible 
even twenty-five years ago. 

That the ideologies of the totalitarian 
states constitute a challenge to democracies 
is obvious; that the task of democracies is 
to develop the moral equivalent of these 
ideologies is equally clear. The activities 
of the totalitarian states have already begun 
to exercise some influence on neighboring 
democracies. Czechoslovakia has _intro- 
duced in both the elementary and secondary 
schools courses for training in military 
preparedness as well as military training 
for the older pupils. France and England 
are planning an extension and intensifica- 
tion of physical education in the schools. 
But beyond this the one answer that is being 
made to the challenge is to extend and im- 
prove the education of individuals as mem- 
bers of free communities. The Scandina- 
vian countries are planning to raise the age 
of compulsory attendance and are at the 
same time increasing the opportunities for 
differentiated types of education at the sec- 
ondary level, a movement which is paral- 
leled in France, where fees for secondary 
education have been abolished. 

Nowhere, however, has there been a more 
genuine answer to the challenge than in 
England. The checks on the progress of 
education which have been imposed by the 
exigencies of the economic depression have 
been removed and the Board of Education 
issued a circular to the local education 
authorities instructing them to advance 
with their programs. Nursery schools for 
children under five are to be increased in 
number wherever the home is not in a posi- 
tion to provide the necessary care and atten- 
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tion. The state grant for school buildings 
has been increased from 20 to 50 per cent. 
in order to make possible reduction in the 
size of classes and the improvement of defec- 
tive buildings. In the case of rural schools 
the grant for the transportation of pupils 
is to be raised in 1937. The maximum limit 
on the number of special places for pupils 
in secondary schools which involve either 
reduction of or exemption from fees has 
been removed. Beyond the secondary 
schools the existing system of national 
scholarships to enable students of ability to 
proceed to the universities has been ex- 
tended. A unique system of medical in- 
spection of school children is to be further 
improved and extended to provide better 
facilities for dental service, orthopedic and 
aural treatment, and day open-air schools. 
Physical education is to be reorganized and 
gymnasiums are to be provided in new 
schools. Finally, particular attention is to 
be devoted in the next few years to the in- 
creased provision of technical and art edu- 
cation and of adult education. For the 
further development of technical and art 
education adapted to the needs of regions 
and industries a capital expenditure of 
$60,000,000 is contemplated. 

Public attention has been directed to the 
needs of children by the publication of ‘‘ A 
Ten Year Plan for Children,’’ drafted by a 
committee under the chairmanship of Lady 
Astor. The program urges the improve- 
ment of school buildings, the extension of 
nursery schools, increased grants for school 
buildings, the reorganization of the school 
system and the restoration of the part-time 
day continuation schools for youth between 
the ages of fifteen and eighteen. 

This program, however, only draws atten- 
tion to a movement which is already pro- 
ceeding. The Fisher Act of 1918 laid the 
foundations for a national system; the re- 
ports of the Consultative Committee have 
defined the details of the reorganization. 
In 1926 the Consultative Committee in its 
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report on ‘‘The Education of the Adoles- 
cent’’ recommended that education for chil- 
dren from eleven to fifteen be provided in 
separate schools offering a variety of types 
of junior secondary education with a prac- 
tical emphasis. In 1931 the report of the 
Committee on Primary Schools advocated 
measures for the internal improvement of 
curricula and methods, and in 1933 another 
report was devoted to the reconstruction of 
nursery and infants’ schools. The task still 
remained of bringing the traditional aca- 
demic secondary schools within the system ; 
the Consultative Committee is now prepar- 
ing a report on the curricula of these secon- 
dary schools. The results of these reports 
will be the development of an articulated 
system of schools, which England has 
lacked. The local authorities, without wait- 
ing for new legislation, have already begun 
to reorganize the schools for children within 
the ages of compulsory attendance by the 
creation of junior or primary schools up to 
eleven and of senior schools up to the close 
of the compulsory attendance period. The 
complete realization of the program awaits 
the action of Parliament on a bill now under 
discussion to raise the compulsory age limit 
to fifteen. 

To reorganize the school system alone, 
however, is recognized as inadequate unless 
the work of the schools is readapted to the 
preparation of citizens for the world of 
to-day. Here, as has frequently happened 
in English education, the lead has been 
taken by a voluntary organization. An 
Association for Education in Citizenship 
has been formed under a committee repre- 
senting all shades of publie opinion. This 
Association provides the answer to the chal- 
lenge of the totalitarian states. In its first 
pamphlet the Association states that 


The time seems ripe to form a national body as 
a meeting ground for those who are advocating 
increased opportunities for the training for citizen- 
ship throughout our educational institutions. 
Under training for citizenship we include :—train- 
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ing in the moral qualities which are necessary for 
the citizens of a democracy; powers of clear think- 
ing in everyday affairs; and the kinds of knowledge 
of the modern world which is usually given by 
means of courses in modern history, geography, 


economics, citizenship, or politics. 


As contrasted with the totalitarian state, 
in which all individuals are coordinated to 
the one common pattern, the Association 
defines the qualities of the good citizens of 
a democracy to be as follows: ‘‘(1) A sense 
of social responsibility ; (2) a love of truth 
and freedom; (3) the power of clear think- 
ing in everyday affairs; and (4) a knowl- 
edge of the broad political and economic 
facts of the modern world.’’ The danger 
of the injection of bias by the teachers is 
considered and dismissed on the grounds 
that all teachers do not share the same 
points of view and that the pupil coming 
under the influence of a number of teachers 
in his school career will in this way be com- 
pelled to reach his own conclusions. The 
work of the Association has received the 
support of a former parliamentary secre- 
tary and of the present President of the 
soard of Education, who in a foreword to a 
volume on ‘‘Education for Citizenship in 
Secondary Schools’’ makes the following 


statement : 


In the last few years it has been clearly proved 
that democracy is by far the most difficult of all 
forms of government—so difficult that many na- 
tions have abandoned it in favour of more primi- 
tive forms. The decay of democracy abroad has 
led many people to the conclusion that, if those 
democratic institutions, which we in this country 
agree are essential for the full development of the 
individual, are to be preserved, some systematic 
training in the duties of citizenship is necessary 
and indeed such training has long been practised in 
one form or another. Men and women receive in 
schools, factories, workshop and university a voca- 
tional training designed to fit them to be useful 
members of a trade or profession, and in the same 
way, it is felt, they are in equal need of a more 
subtle and difficult form of training to enable them 
to play their parts as useful members of the whole 
civilized community, which embraces all profes- 


sions, 
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This raises the further question of the 
relation of teachers to politics. This ques- 
tion had already been raised in Parliament 
in 1927 when, with reference to the mem- 
bership of teachers in a radical organiza- 
tion, a member asked the President of the 
Board of Education ‘‘whether he would 
take steps to secure that no teacher shall in 
school hours or on school premises teach 
or influence the scholars in favor of any 
political party.’’? The President replied 
that ‘‘he believed the House can confidently 
rely upon the strong opinion of the teaching 
profession as a whole to counteract such 
propaganda. The standards of the teaching 
profession itself are the only sure protection 
against evils of this kind.’’ In March a 
similar question was put to the President of 
the Board of Education by a member who 
asked ‘‘whether in view of the fact that 
Civil Servants were under an obligation 
not to engage in political activities the same 
should not apply to others paid from public 
funds.’’ The President replied that ‘‘he 
did not think the member would support the 
suggestion that teachers in their private 
capacity should not indulge in political 
activities.’’ Both presidents in these cases 
were members of the Conservative Party. 
Those who would seek to explain this situa- 
tion by the homogeneity of the English 
people forget that in politics there is to-day 
no homogeneity whatever. This at any rate 
is the answer of England to the challenge 
of the totalitarian states which tolerate no 
differences of views or freedom of expres- 
sion; but the English answer goes further 
in its emphasis on the importance of recog- 
nizing that freedom is not a gift but an 
achievement and that freedom without a 
sense of responsibility is meaningless. 

Totalitarianism and democracy are as far 
apart in their concept of the place of the 
individual in society as two ideas could pos- 
sibly be, but with all their differences there 
is one problem common to both—the voca- 
tional distribution of youth. All nations 
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have discovered that in the upward devel- 
opment and expansion of education there 
has grown up a movement toward the uni- 
versities and to the liberal professions with 
the result that there are few nations to-day 
which are not confronted with overcrowd- 
ing in these professions and the unrest that 
is the consequence of such competition. 
Italy recognized this early and the Gentile 
reform of 1923 was definitely directed, first, 
to the provision of a greater variety of types 
of education at the secondary level, and, 
second, to the deflection of students from 
the universities and the liberal professions. 
The problem was recognized, but the meth- 
ods used—the traditional examinations— 
are empirical. One of the earliest acts of 
the new régime in Germany was to pass an 
act in 1933 against overcrowding in the 
universities ; the act was later implemented 
by a drastic reduction in the number of 
secondary school graduates to be admitted 
to the universities. Such admission was 
made dependent not on scholastic achieve- 
ment alone but upon a clean record of 
political activity in the Hitler Youth, and 
service in the labor camps, and recommen- 
dation by the district Nazi leader. An in- 
vestigation undertaken under the direction 
of the Minister of Education in Saxony 
proved that the ablest students came from 
the well-to-do classes and the poorest from 
the artisan classes. France and the Sean- 
dinavian countries are struggling with the 
same problem—a large influx of youth into 
the secondary schools and then into the 
universities and the professions. The situa- 
tion in England is not as serious, partly 
because the numbers proceeding to the uni- 
versities are not so large, and partly because 
the product of the universities has since the 
war been finding its way into other oceupa- 
tions than the professions. 

Underlying this problem, however, it has 
been recognized that there is the further 
problem of selection and guidance. In 
other words, it has been realized that the 
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method of selection by the traditional ex- 
aminations is inadequate. In 1931 the Car- 
negie Corporation, through the Interna- 
tional Institute of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, organized a conference on 
examinations. At this conference there met 
representatives from Germany, France, 
Switzerland, England, Scotland and the 
United States. It was clear from the de- 
liberations at this conference that 
nation has its own particular system of 
education, but it was equally clear that 
there was considerable dissatisfaction with 
the existing systems of examinations. As 
a result of the conference committees were 
organized in each of the European countries 
represented to institute investigations into 
systems. Reports of 


each 


their examination 
these committees were presented at a con- 
ference held in England a year ago. The 
German inquiry had proceeded sufficiently 
far to indicate that examinations for pur- 
poses of selection are unsatisfactory, and 
that a combination of school records, teach- 
ers’ estimates and objective examinations 
is desirable. The English and French com- 
mittees had devoted their attention for four 
years to a study of the reliability of scoring 
in examinations and reached the same re- 
sults that had been reached in this country 
some twenty-five years ago. In general it 
was agreed not only that the scoring of 
examinations is unsatisfactory because un- 
reliable, but that too much frequently de- 
pended upon the hazard of a single exami- 
nation. 

These investigations point definitely in 
one direction—with the expansion of edu- 
cational facilities, even though they are 
developing at a far slower rate than in the 
United States, the supreme task of educa- 
tional statesmanship to-day is to discover 
more accurate and more reliable methods 
of educational guidance. This will mean 
not merely the substitution of new type 
tests for the old examinations but more 
eareful attention to teachers’ estimates and 
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particularly to a continuous record of the 
development of each pupil’s interests, abili- 
ties and aptitudes. Only in this way can 
educators contribute to the happiness of 
individuals and the welfare of society. 
But educational and vocational guidance 
brings in its train other problems which 
can not be ignored. It obviously means 
better adaptation of education to the ca- 
pacity of the individual to profit by it, 
but it also means that the validity of edu- 
cation from the social point of view can not 
be ignored. 

These are a few of the problems which 
beset education in a changing world. The 
answer of the totalitarian ideal, omniscient 
and sure of its grounds, is that the indi- 
vidual must be suppressed, indoctrinated 
and regimented until he becomes a perfect 
and unquestioning automaton, ready to vote 
yes on every issue that is presented to him 
and dependent for his welfare and happi- 
ness on the will of the dominant but all- 
powerful minority. The answer of democ- 
racies can only be given as we become con- 
vinced that society can exist not merely on 
the freedom of the individual but on his 
readiness to accept his responsibilities. On 
education falls the task both of inculeating 
the meaning of freedom to each new gener- 
ation of pupils.and of developing that sense 
of responsibility which comes from knowl- 
edge, understanding, tolerance and sym- 


pathy. And if this is the task of education, 
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it can not be achieved without a body of 
teachers whose freedom is derived from the 
best professional training that society can 
provide and is thereby harnessed to a strong 
sense of social responsibility. 


NOTE: 

PROVISIONS FOR THOUGHT SUPERVISION AND GUI- 

DANCE BUREAU OF THOUGHT SUPERVISION 

The Bureau of Student Control which was created 
in 1929 for the purpose of directing and investigat- 
ing students’ thoughts had exercised a salutary 
influence over them. Later, however, ‘‘left’’ 
thought movements began to spread by degrees 
among the mass, and those connected with the 
movements were not students and pupils only, but 
even teachers and various bodies of youths were 
found involved in them. Moreover, several nation- 
alistic movements of somewhat radical character 
arose to gain the hearts of the people. On June 1, 
1934, therefore, the government, with an eye to 
coping with the situation, created a Bureau of 
Thought Supervision in the Department of Educa- 
tion, abolishing the Bureau of Student Control. 

The newly-established Bureau, equipped with a 
large number of officials, aims chiefly at the general 
supervision and investigation of thought in schools 
and social educational bodies, and also at the man- 
agement of affairs connected with the Government 
Research Institute of National Culture. Further- 
more, the Bureau makes special efforts urging local 
governments and school authorities to afford proper 
training, as well as guidance to the trends and 
movements of thought current among the teachers 
and students in schools of secondary grade and 
upwards, both public and private, and even among 
elementary school teachers, and members of sundry 
social educational bodies. Again it spares no 
efforts in driving home to their minds the true 
import of the Japanese spirit, while at the same 
time giving them fair and sound knowledge.’ 


EDUCATING FOR THE “SEVEN CAREERS” 
OF MEN OF TO-DAY 


By DAVID SNEDDEN 
PROFESSOR EMERITUS OF TEACHERS COLLEGE, COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


I 
SHAKESPEARE speaks of the ‘‘seven ages’’ 
of man. Here we plan to describe the seven 
‘‘careers’’ followed in some measure by 
most of the well-civilized men and women 


‘ ? 


of our day. These ‘‘careers,’’ as they are 
figuratively called for convenience, are the 
3 From ‘‘A General Survey of Education in 


Japan,’’ pp. 58 f., issued by the Department of 
Education, Tokyo, 1935. 
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different channels into which most full- 
grown persons now consciously specialize 
their activities. 

All normal adults must devote part of 
their time and energies to the earning of a 
livelihood for themselves and their depen- 
dents. That is their economic-productive 
or vocational career. 

The second is the family-rearing career, 
which is pursued by a large majority of all 
normal men and women. And a third 
career, of which most persons have been 
intensely conscious through the ages, has 
been the religious. 

The fourth career which especially in- 
creases certain conscious responsibilities of 
freemen under democratic political condi- 
tions is the cwistic or political membership. 

Beyond the above four careers are three 
others which become increasingly differen- 
tiated through the specialized pursuits of 
urban dwellers. They are the health-con- 
serving, the self-culturing and the pleasure- 
questing careers. 

It is obvious that specialized educations 
can be devised to increase the competencies 
of men and women to pursue any one or 
all of the above seven careers. Much medi- 
eval guild education was, we know, intended 
to produce superior performances of voca- 
tional or economiec-productive careers. 
Many religious denominations have for ages 
devoted great efforts to educating both 
their young and their adult members for 
the more effective pursuit of their religious 
careers, 

And it is clear that the majority of 
modern publie school systems have been in 
some degree planned to prepare young per- 
sons for their careers of political coopera- 
tion, even when such cooperations required 
unquestioning submission to the wills of 
dictators or oligarchic parties. 

Perhaps private rather than public school 
systems have been the more conscious in 
past times of responsibilities for educating 
towards superior cultural careers, as that 
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area of social participation will be later de- 
fined. On the other hand, it is greatly to 
the credit of the American public school 
system of recent years that it has done so 
much to make its learners conscious of their 
large possibilities for more effectively pur- 
suing their health-conserving careers. 

Preparations of young persons for their 
later family-rearing and their pleasure- 
questing careers are still left largely to 
extra-school agencies—probably often with 
unfortunate results. There is, indeed, much 
talk before educational gatherings of a 
certain vague ‘‘education for parenthood,’’ 
but really functional programs to that end 
lie still in the limbo of hopes deferred. 


II 


The purpose of our analysis of the aetivi- 
ties of men into the seven careers above 
provisionally indicated is to argue that on 
some such basis only can the objectives for 
the more efficient school educations of the 
future be scientifically determined. 

It is not only true that systematic and 
specialized educations for each career can 
be provided; it is also unfortunately true 
that schools as well as other agencies can 
and do so greatly emphasize the importance 
of some one or a few careers that the others 
are neglected with resulting serious distor- 
tion of numberless lives. 

For example, there have been times and 
circumstances under which adult-controlled 
agencies forced children to prepare too 
early and too exclusively for their voca- 
tional careers. But under other conditions, 
perhaps like those now prevalent among 
great sections of the American people, no 
careful preparation at all is provided for 
vocational pursuits, with resulting disaster 
to multitudes. 

Another example: among many peoples, 
past and present, full and competent par- 
enthood has been exalted as a major objec- 
tive of married life. But among consider- 
able sections of American and some other 
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peoples conditions of married sterility seem 
now to have acquired the social approval 
of fashion—just as, at other times, celibacy 
has been greatly approved by those persons 
who had become keenly devoted to religious 
pursuits. 

And of course history abounds with ex- 
amples of entire peoples who for consider- 
able periods made cults of pursuits of cer- 
tain kinds of pleasures, sometimes of an 
elevating, but more frequently of a debas- 
ing, order. 

III 

But it is under the conditions of modern 
civilized life, and especially that of the 
world’s multiplying cities, that problems of 
possible unbalanced or distorted careers be- 
come of the utmost significance to educators. 

For it is under such conditions that sue- 
cessful pursuit of the several careers must 
become increasingly, and often almost un- 
naturally, specialized. Consider for a 
moment the usual day, week and year of a 
present-day middle-class fairly well-edu- 
cated man in any American city. Though 
he works in the city he strives throughout 
the period when his children are growing to 
reside in a suburb. He is a member of a 
church and is affiliated with a political 
group—or perhaps with more than one as 
he tries to meet separately his local and his 
more nation-wide political responsibilities. 
He is somewhat uneasily conscious of the 
special requirements to be met if he would 
live up to fairly advanced standards of 
health conservation and growth in personal 
culture. 

The point needing constant emphasis is 
that for all such ‘‘commuters’’ the several 
strands or careers of their lives tend con- 
stantly to become more separated and even 
isolated and hence in danger of distorted 
functioning. 

Take, for example, the matter of personal 
associates in each of these channels of ac- 
tivity of our commuting city worker. In his 
daily work he has one group of intimates. 
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In his church relationships he is likely to 
have an entirely different set of acquain- 
tances. His political club and party affilia- 
tions are likely to bring him into contact 
with still a third group. And his elub and 
vacation-pleasure-questing pursuits may 
lead him into still other social relationships. 
But what of his family-rearing responsi- 
bilities through all these scatterings of his 
social energies? Very likely as his children 
approach the middle years of childhood he 
steadily loses intimate contact with the daily 
routines of them and of his wife also. Wife 
and children are themselves diverging in 
pursuit of conditions optimum for the reali- 
zation, under conditions of urban civiliza- 
tion, of their own differentiating careers. 


IV 


All readers of these lines are probably 
keenly aware of some of the pathological 
outeomes of what are clearly the many 
specializations of careers inevitable to the 
more intensive forms of modern work, social 
affiliation and pleasure seeking. Current 
literature abounds in expressions of nos- 
talgie wistfulness for the supposed simplic- 
ities of rural and village life. The intense 
mobility of large classes of Americans is 
known to produce socially diseased condi- 
tions of family-rearing, vocational and 
other eareer-phases among millions. 

But the social scientist can visualize no 
turning back of the clock of social evolution. 
So long as increasing multitudes with rising 
standards of living strive to maintain them- 
selves on the limited resources of our planet, 
we are destined to advance only by increase 
of specializations of functionings within our 
personal lives as well as through our social 
cooperations. 

It is, however, possible greatly to improve 
those educations of our youth which are 
consciously designed to prepare for these 
specializations. Towards the more compe- 
tent performance of any one of the careers, 
as we have seen, more purposive training 
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and instruction ean be provided. But of 
even greater importance now will be educa- 
tive preparation for better correlations (or 
integrations) of the processes and outcomes 
of the activities of the several more or less 
specialized careers essential to harmonious 
and fully socialized living. But the actual 
mechanisms of purposed learnings once sue- 
cessfully employed towards these ends can 
certainly not be adapted to present-day 
‘‘megalopolitan’’ conditions. 

There are, of course, a few—the present 
writer believes only a very few—kinds and 
degrees of school educations which function 
simultaneously as supports to higher com- 
petencies in the pursuit of several careers 
now. General literacy is obviously the chief 
one of these, however. But are there any 
others? May it not yet prove true that, 
except for learnings to produce literacy, 
every kind and degree of school- or college- 
given instruction and training should be 
designed primarily to produce well-defined 
higher competencies and correlations in 
only one or another of the seven distinctive 
careers ? 


V 


Let us forget for a moment a large part 
of the traditions which now affect, if they 
do not wholly determine, the actual objec- 
tives of our present day-to-day school and 
college teaching. Especially let us momen- 
tarily ignore the beliefs and administrative 
routines which support present organiza- 
tions of school subjects—such as chemistry, 
English composition, industrial arts, arith- 
metic, French, world history, and the like. 

Next let us drive our imaginations to 
think back from carefully analyzed and 
realistically idealized careers of adults to 
possible courses of instruction and training 
which will definitely fit classes of young per- 
sons of carefully studied levels of ability 
and need for optimum later functionings 
for each of their seven careers. We already 
have some very promising beginnings of 
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such a process in those very modern develop- 
ments of our schools which have given us 
our physical education programs—that is, 
educations designed almost exclusively to 
minister to present and prospective health 
conservation careers. 

Under the spell of our imaginative plan- 
ning we shaJl soon find ourselves asking: 
What kinds of educations, given in what 
kinds of schools, at what ages and under 
what conditions will provide genuinely effi- 
cient preparations for each of the thousand 
or more specialized vocations in some one of 
which each youth must later be expected 
to achieve a successful vocational career? 

Again: what kinds of school-given educa- 
tions, intelligently supplementing the less 
well-focused sources of learnings in homes, 
playgrounds and market places, will best 
prepare classes of learners, differentiated by 
potential abilities and prospective needs, 
for future functionings and growths in their 
purely political careers—that is, their 
careers as voting, party-affiliated, opinion- 
making democratic political cooperators in 
the making and operating of town, state and 
national governments? 

What purposed educations can be devised 
which will definitely prepare youths from 
12 to 20 years of age for continued cul- 
tural growths—cultural growths being here 
taken to include chiefly the finer spiritual— 
that is intellectual and esthetic—interests 
of a non-utilitarian character? 

VI 

Probably the chief obstacles to the de- 
velopment and application of such programs 
will continue to be for some years certain 
romantic survivals in the philosophies of 
our educational leaders. 

Many of these educators still hold beliefs 
in the potencies of what may here be called 
educational ‘‘ panaceas’’ or ‘‘simples.’’ The 
old ‘‘doetrine of faculty training’’ was one 
of these. So is the often expressed quasi- 
mystical belief that ‘‘voeation and culture’’ 
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constitute, or should constitute, a sort of 
unity. So-called practical men who have 
achieved eminence are prone to insist that 
above all else schools should teach young 
persons ‘‘to think’’—but with a dearth of 
specifications as to what they should most 
think about. There are still those who be- 
lieve that methods of education can be 
devised which will produce a kind of gen- 
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eral ‘‘open-mindedness,’’ perhaps a univer- 
sal cherishing of ‘‘the scientific spirit.’’ 

But must we not place all these faiths in 
educational simples alongside the older 
faiths in medical simples or panaceas, in the 
‘philosophers’ stones’’ of the alchemists, 
in the five ‘‘primary elements’’ of the 
natural philosophers and in the planetary 
influences of the astrologers? 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


PROGRESS AT THE UNIVERSITY OF 


MICHIGAN 
IN an address to the alumni at the ecommence- 
ment exercises of the University of Michigan, 


President Alexander G. Ruthven reported that 
gifts to the institution amounted to $8,320,994 
The sum of $1,000,000, just re- 
ceived, was to endow research “in the field of 
human adjustment.” In registration the uni- 
versity touched an all-time peak of 15,689. 
The latest gift, of $1,000,000, came from Mrs. 
Mary A. Rackham, of Detroit. From the in- 
come, research will be financed in many phases 
of human physical and psychological maladjust- 
ment to reclaim in so far as possible those whose 
handicaps make them a burden to themselves 
Studies will be made with the 
main objective of finding methods of treatment 


for the year. 


and to society. 


which may be used by social agencies. 

The unusual enrolment came from a regular 
session attendance of 10,405; summer session, 
4,066, and credit extension courses, 2,880. De- 
ductions for duplicate enrolment gave a total 
number of 15,689. Including those who at- 
tended non-credit, short-time institutes and simi- 
year was 


lar courses, the enrolment for the 


18,052. This enrolment has brought up certain 
problems, since it is outrunning income avail- 


able for teaching and general expenses. A sur- 
vey will be made during the summer to attempt 
to discover how many students can be properly 
taught on a given income. 

The purposes for which the gifts received 
were specified by the various donors were as fol- 
lows: scholarships, fellowships, student aid, 
$75,431; expense of research, $130,931; equip- 
ment, including books, pictures, the carillon 
bells, $38,735; miscellaneous special purposes, 


$195,576; buildings, Graduate School, Burton 
Tower, Lake Angelus Tower, $2,560,268; Grad- 
uate School endowment, $5,320,052. The largest 
gifts were from the Rackham Fund, of Detroit, 
whose gifts for the Graduate School now amount 
to $6,800,000, and from Mrs. Mary A. Rack- 
ham, also of Detroit, independently of the fund. 


THE CAMPAIGN AGAINST ILLITERACY 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


Dr. L. R. ALDERMAN, national director of edu- 
eation for the Works Progress Administration, 
addressed a meeting in the Aldermanic Cham- 
bers at City Hall, New York City, on June 17, 
opening the campaign to reduce illiteracy in 
New York City. The Works Progress Adminis- 
tration, social agencies and the New York City 
Board of Education will cooperate in this proj- 
ect, which is planned to cover a period of four 
years. It was announced at the meeting that 
federal officials are ready to assign to the city 
three thousand emergency teachers to carry on 
the work. 

Dr. Alderman stated that with practical edu- 
cational methods, the 10.8 per cent. of illiteracy 
among foreign-born white citizens of the city 
could be reduced in four years to the 0.4 per 
cent. prevalent among the native-born whites. 
The largest number of foreign illiterates were 
said to be women. Of the 264,000 illiterates in 
the five boroughs, 242,000, or 91.7 per cent., are 
foreign-born whites. This number is equal to 
the combined number of foreign-born illiterates 
in the next ten largest cities of the nation. He 
sketched the cost of illiteracy in terms of school 
finance, industrial consuming power and good 
citizenship and pointed out that retardation of 
school children was greatest where parents were 
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illiterate and that the city was forced to defray 
the added expense of keeping repeaters in 
classes. Illiterate workers, having the lowest 
earning capacity, are the poorest consumers for 
the output of industry. Neighborliness and a 
desire to prepare the illiterate alien for “intelli- 
gent functional citizenship” made it obligatory 
for the city to extend adequate adult educa- 
tional privileges to him. 

Dr. Harold G. Campbell, superintendent of 
schools, and George Chatfield, director of at- 
tendance of the Board of Education, also ad- 
dressed the meeting. Victor F. Ridder, Works 
Progress Administrator, who presided, stated 
that the city would be divided into districts and 
that the predominant language group in each 
district should be determined. Miss Mary C. 
Tinney, assistant administrator, will have gen- 
eral charge of the project in New York City. 


THE SUMMER SESSIONS OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF PITTSBURGH 

THE regular Summer Session of the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh will be held from June 29 
to August 7; the eight-weeks’ session, from 
June 29 to August 21. There was a preliminary 
session from June 1 to June 12 and a pre-session 
from June 15 to June 26. A post-session will be 
held from August 10 to August 21. Dr. Frank 
W. Shockley is director and Dr. C. Stanton 
Belfour assistant director. In addition to the 
faculty of the University of Pittsburgh there 
will be fifteen visiting professors. 

Dr. Raleigh W. Holmstedt, associate professor 
of education at Indiana University, offers 
courses in educational administration during the 
pre-session and the six-weeks’ session, and Dr. 
R. R. Aurner, of the University of Wisconsin, 
will offer courses in commercial education. Dr. 
Julia Hahn, district supervising principal of 
the schools of Washington, D. C., and Dr. Lelah 
Mae Crabbs, assistant professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, for- 
merly on the staff of the Merrill-Palmer School, 
Detroit, will give courses in elementary educa- 
tion. 

Dr. G. R. Megathlin, Cornell University, will 
teach courses in geology at the Johnstown Cen- 
ter. Attorney James C. Reed, on leave of ab- 
sence from the university during the past year, 
will lecture on business law. Dr. Dana Z. 
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Eckert, principal of the Frick Teachers Train- 
ing School, will act as principal of the ele- 
mentary demonstration school, giving courses in 
elementary education, and Miss Charlotte Truby, 
principal of the Humboldt School, Pittsburgh, 
will lecture on elementary education at the Erie 
branch. 

H. L. Cleland, principal of the Schenley Sum- 
mer High School, will assist in practice teaching. 
Courses in visual education will be given by 
David Rial, vice-principal of the Frick Teach- 
ers Training School, and orthogenie courses in 
elementary education by Edna C. Righter, 
supervisor of the psychological clinic, Pitts- 
burgh publie schools. 

Courses in physical education will be offered 
by Frank X. Eckel, Jr., supervisor of the depart- 
ment of hygiene of the Pittsburgh public 
schools, and Frances R. Tracey, formerly an in- 
structor in physical education at the university. 
Miss Norah Zink will teach courses in geog- 
raphy. William Smith, a member of the Schen- 
ley High School faculty, will offer courses in 
education at N-Wak-Wa Lodge. 

In addition to these visiting instructors, a 
large staff of regular professors from the uni- 
versity will offer courses during the sessions. 


SEVENTH ANNUAL SCHOOL ADMINIS- 
TRATORS CONFERENCE AT 
PEABODY COLLEGE 

ScHoot administrators and_ teachers 
twenty-nine states attended the seventh annual 
School Administrators held at 
George Peabody College for Teachers on June 
11, 12 and 13, with Dr. Dennis H. Cooke and 
Dr. Ray L. Hamon, of the department of school 
administration, in active charge. 

The conference was devoted to a discussion of 
the question of “Administering the Instructional 
Program to Meet the Needs of Pupils.” Nine 
sessions were devoted to a discussion by educa- 
tional leaders in the South of the contributions 
to be made by various phases of the school’s 


from 


Conference 


program to such needs. Speakers taking part 
were: Miss Lucy Gage, Peabody College; As- 
sistant Superintendent L. Frazier Banks, Bir- 
mingham; C. W. Dickinson, Jr., state depart- 
ment of education, Virginia; Dr. Paul L. Boyn- 
ton, Dr. Charles S. Pendleton, Dr. H. G. Met- 


ealf, Dr. Hanor A. Webb, Dr. F. L. Wren and 
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Dr. Louis Shores, all of Peabody College; C. J. 
Heatwole, executive secretary of the Virginia 
Education Association, Richmond; Dr. J. Henry 
Highsmith, State Department of Education, 
North Carolina; Dr. Charles W. Knudsen, Pea- 
body College; Superintendent Willis A. Sutton, 
Atlanta, Superintendent Frederick 
Archer, Louisville, Kentucky; Dr. Howard 
Dawson, National Education Association, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and President Bruce R. Payne, 
Peabody College. 

Presiding at the various sessions were Dr. 
Walter Cocking, commissioner of education, 
Tennessee; Superintendent H. F. Srygley, Nash- 
ville; Dean S. C. Garrison, Dean Joseph Roemer, 
Dr. Jesse M. Shaver, Dr. Fremont P. Wirth and 
Dr. Ullin W. Leavell, all of Peabody College, 
and Miss Elizabeth Oehmig, elementary school 
supervisor, Nashville. 

Concluding each session was a general dis- 
cussion led by various members of the faculty 
at George Peabody College. Music was _ pro- 
vided by the Peabody male quartette, the depart- 
ment of music of Peabody College and the 
college chorus of the Tennessee Agricultural 
and Industrial State Teachers College at Nash- 


Georgia ; 


ville. 

The conference was concluded with a banquet 
attended by approximately five hundred persons 
in the Peabody Demonstration School, when 
Superintendent Willis A. Sutton, of Atlanta, 
delivered an address on “Edueation for South- 
ern Citizenship.” Superintendent Frederick 
Archer, of Louisville, Kentucky, acted as toast- 
master. 

The School Administrators Conference, an 
annual event at Peabody College, is said to be 
attracting increasingly large numbers of school 
administrators throughout the South. Its dis- 
cussions are printed and bound into a volume. 


THE SUMMER DEMONSTRATION 
SCHOOL AT TEACHERS COL- 
LEGE, COLUMBIA 
UNIVERSITY 

A suMMER Demonstration School, presenting 
“progressive” schoolrooms in action, will be 
maintained at Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, for the instruction of visiting teachers, 
administrators and supervisors during the 1936 
Summer Session from July 6 to August 13, 
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according to an announcement made by Dr. 
Rollo G. Reynolds, director of the school. 

The school will cover the range from nursery 
through the junior year of the high school. 
Enrolment in the school is open to sons and 
daughters of summer session students at Teach- 
ers College and to children living in or near 
New York City. 

The purpose of the school, according to Dr. 
Reynolds, is to demonstrate the relation of 
theory and practice in “many of the more ad- 
vanced fields of public education.” 

The student who desires to observe the work 
of the school may do so in several ways. A 
large number of courses in education are offered 
by Teachers College in which observation forms 
an essential and required part of the course. 
Special courses have been set up wherein the 
theory and practice of progressive schools will 
be illustrated through observation. Independent 
visitation is permitted. 

A staff of experienced teachers will demon- 
strate in the following fields: nursery school, 
kindergarten; six grades of the elementary 
school; and five years of junior and senior high- 
school work. Subjects in which these demon- 
strations will be offered include: English, 
French, Latin, social studies, mathematies, sci- 
ence, vocational and educational information, 
fine arts, music, household arts and industrial 
arts. 

Summer session students at Teachers College 
also will be given an opportunity to observe and 
participate in a comprehensive guidance pro- 
gram. There will be remedial reading classes; 
an elementary class of mentally retarded chil- 
dren; and an elementary class in sight saving. 
Pupils will have regular health supervision, in- 
cluding classroom inspection, health examina- 
tion, physical education and health instrue- 
tion. 

The guidance program will be based on the 
study of individual children from the nursery 
school through the high school from the stand- 
point of physical development, mental develop- 
ment, educational progress and personality ad- 
justment. There will be demonstrations of per- 
sonnel administration in the high school, child 
guidance program in the elementary school, 
home-room organization, occupations courses, 


special classes, health program, home-school 
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relationship program, psychological testing and 
medical examination. 


IN HONOR OF HORACE DUTTON TAFT 

Ar the coramencement exercises of Yale Uni- 
versity on June 17 the degree of doctor of laws 
was conferred on Horace Dutton Taft. In pre- 
senting Mr. Taft, Professor William Lyon 
Phelps, university public orator, said: 


Yale is for the first time to-day giving the Doctor 
of Laws degree to three of her own graduates; 
this one in his retirement has that which should 
accompany old age—honor, love, obedience, troops 
of friends. 

He is a schoolmaster. A distinguished member 
of a family distinguished in the past, present and 
future. Nearly everybody knows Horace Taft and 
those who do not know him have missed something. 
He was graduated from Yale in 1883, studied at the 
Cincinnati Law School, was admitted to the bar; for 
three years Horace Taft was tutor of Latin at Yale. 
The Yale Glee Club sings a song written by Horace 
himself, which accurately describes him—ZInteger 
vitae, scelerisque purus. 

Mr. Taft, had he so wished, would have been pro- 
fessor of Latin at Yale, and would now belong to 
the emeriti. But he had dreamed of doing original 
research work in the hearts and minds of boys. In 
1890 he made a dream come true; by a manner 
analogous to the divine creation of the world, he 
created out of his will the Taft School of which he 
has been head master for forty-six years. It rose 
like an exhalation. The school is one of the great 
schools of the country, and it might well have as 
its motto ‘‘ Here we learn not only scholarship but 
life.’? Mr. Taft has won the affection and respect 
of many hundreds of pupils, and those who have 
served on his staff of teachers feel toward him as 
the Old Guard felt toward Napoleon, and with bet- 
ter reason. There is no more important work than 
the work that he has done; there are no better men. 
The combination of qualities necessary for a suc- 
cessful principal of a school are so seldom found 
happily united in one individual that it is probable 
the finest group of men in America are the heads 
of our great schools. In this select and noble com- 
pany Horace Taft is as conspicuous in ability as he 
is in physical stature. 


In conferring the degree President Angell 
said: 


Creator and for nearly half a century the great 
master of a great school, brother of Yale’s most 
distinguished graduate, like him beloved and re- 
spected throughout the land, your Alma Mater 
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takes peculiar pride in conferring upon you the 
degree of Doctor of Laws, admitting you to all 
its rights and privileges. 


HONORARY DEGREES CONFERRED BY 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


AmonG honorary degrees conferred by Prince- 
ton University on June 16 were the doctorate of 
letters on Professor Lewis Perry and Professor 
Ralph Barton Perry; the doctorate of divinity 
on President J. Ross Stevenson and the doctorate 
of laws on Dr. James Hampton Kirkland. The 
candidates were presented by Dr. Luther P. 
Eisenhart, dean of the Graduate Faculty, with 
citations as follows: 


Doctor oF LETTERS 


LEWIS PERRY, Principal of Phillips Exeter Acad- 
emy; a graduate and now trustee of Williams Col- 
lege, a Master of Arts of Princeton; teacher of 
English in Lawrenceville School and Williams Col- 
lege until 1914; for over twenty years he has guided 
the destinies of one of the oldest academies in 
America, developing it in keeping with its tradi- 
tions, enlarging and enriching its faeulty, and in- 
augurating instruction in small groups which pre- 
pares students well for our preceptorial conference ; 
a valued member of the Head Masters Association, 
as much concerned for the welfare of other schools 
as for his own; a speaker of grace and humor, a 
constructive force in education, a winning personal 
leader of young men. 

RALPH BARTON PERRY, a Princeton graduate of 
the Class of 1896; Pierce Professor of Philosophy 
in Harvard University; past-president of the Amer- 
ican Philosophical Association; one of a small 
group which twenty-five years ago initiated the 
school of New Realism as opposed to the philosophy 
of Idealism, a movement of wide-spread influence in 
the philosophy of to-day; writer with lucid and 
graceful style of many books and articles, notably 
‘*Present Philosophical Tendencies’’ and ‘‘ General 
Theory of Value’’; a pupil and intimate friend of 
William James, and recently his biographer, in this 
work, awarded the Pulitzer Prize, he guides the 
reader to an understanding of the thought and 
character of James and reveals his love of the man; 
a profound critical and constructive philosopher, a 
worthy son of Princeton, mother of philosophers. 


Doctor OF DIVINITY 


J. Ross STEVENSON, President of the Princeton 
Theological Seminary; graduate of Washington 
and Jefferson College and McCormick Seminary ; 
student and teacher of church history; a devoted 
and forceful minister in pastoral charges in New 
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York and Baltimore; formerly Moderator of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church and 
active in its Board of Foreign Missions; for more 
than twenty years he has administered the affairs 
of our neighboring institution with fidelity and 
charity, esteemed by his colleagues and by genera- 
tions of students; loyal to the standards of his 
church, kindly counselor and guide in matters of 


faith and works. 
Doctor oF LAWS 


JAMES HAMPTON KIRKLAND, Chancellor of Van- 
derbilt University for more than two score years; 
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a teacher of the Classics, editor and interpreter of 
Horace for American youth; by temperament a 
scholar and endowed with great executive ability, 
he has transformed and enriched his own univer- 
sity; founder and continuing counselor of the 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools of 
Southern States; called to positions of public ser- 
vice in his state and beyond its borders; recognized 
as the educational leader of the South, his way di- 
rected by a happy philosophy of life; in the words 
of his favorite Horace, ‘‘Sapiens sibi qui im- 
periosus,’’ ‘A sage who owns no master but him- 
self.’ 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Harvarp UNIVERSITY at its commencement 
exercises conferred the doctorate of laws on the 
presidents of three universities. The citations 
follow: Thomas Sovereign Gates, president of 
the University of Pennsylvania since 1930—“An 
eminent business executive who heeded the call of 
his alma mater and placed his talents at the dis- 
posal of the learned world.” Isaiah Bowman, 
president of the Johns Hopkins University—“‘A 
distinguished geographer who maps with a bold 
and steady hand the future of an illustrious 
university.”” Robert Maynard Hutchins, presi- 
dent of the University of Chicago since 1929— 
“A daring educational administrator whose keen 
weapons from the armory of the past cut deep 
into the academic complacency of the present.” 


THE doctorate of laws has been conferred by 
Amherst College on Dr. Roswell G. Ham, the 
newly elected president of Mount Holyoke Col- 
lege; on Dr. Horace D. Taft, retiring head 
master of the Taft School, Watertown, Conn., 
and on Dr. Laurence L. Doggett, president of 
Springfield College. An honorary doctorate of 
divinity was conferred on William W. Patton, 
president of the board of trustees of the Inter- 
national College at Izmir, Turkey, and the doe- 
torate of letters was conferred on Samuel Eliot 
Morison, professor of history at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

THE honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters was conferred at commencement by Smith 
College on Dr. Virginia C. Gildersleeve, dean of 
Barnard College; on Miss Mary V. McBee, head 
mistress of Ashley Hall, Charleston, S. C., and 
on Mrs. Max Farrand, landscape architect. The 


degree of doctor of music was conferred on Miss 
Rebecca W. Holmes, retiring professor of music 
at Smith College. 


AT the recent commencement of the University 
of the South, at Sewanee, Tenn., an honorary 
degree was conferred on Dr. Meta Glass, presi- 
dent of Sweet Briar College, Virginia. 


THE honorary doctorate of laws was conferred 
on June 9 by the University of Toledo on Dr. 
Raymond Walters, president of the University 
of Cincinnati. 


Dr. Frep G. Houuoway, president of West- 
ern Maryland College, formerly president of 
Western Theological Seminary, received the de- 
gree of doctor of laws at the one hundred and 
fifty-third commencement exercises of Dickinson 
College, Carlisle, Pa. 


Dr. THURSTON JYNKINS Davies, president of 
Colorado College, was granted the honorary de- 
gree of doctor of laws at the commencement 
exercises of the University of Denver. 


ALBRIGHT COLLEGE at Reading, Pa., has con- 
ferred the degree of doctor of literature on 
Thomas H. Ford, superintendent of schools at 
Reading. 


THE Rev. Epwin C. LopenstIne, Yale, 95, of 
Shanghai and New York City, has been elected 
president of Yale-in-China. Mr. Lobenstine re- 
turned to the United States iast summer after 
many years as general secretary of the National 
Christian Council of China. He sueceeds Dr. 
Edward H. Hume, Yale, ’97, who is at present 
in the service of the Chinese Government work- 
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ing on a correlated program of public health 
for the country. 


Dr. STEWART GRANT COLE, professor of psy- 
chology and philosophy at Crozier Theological 
Seminary, Chester, Pa., has been named presi- 
dent of Kalamazoo College to succeed the late 
Dr. Allan Hoben. Since the death of Dr. Hoben 
a year ago Professor C. T. Goodsell has been 
acting president. 


DEAN MATTHEW J. WALSH has been named 
acting president of State Teachers College at 
Indiana, Pa., to sueceed Dr. Charles R. Foster, 
the circumstances of whose dismissal by the 
board of trustees have been fully reported in 
this journal. 


Dr. Raymonp B. Cutver, professor of Bible 
and religious education at Linfield College, 
Oregon, has been named president of Frances 
Shimer Junior College, Mount Carroll, Ill. Dr. 
Culver will assume the presidency on August 15. 
Frances Shimer Junior College, one of the oldest 
private educational institutions in the Middle 
West, was established eighty-three years ago. It 
was known earlier as “Frances Shimer Academy 
of The University of Chicago,” and William 
Rainey Harper, first president of the university, 
was long a member of its board. 


Dr. WiLuIAM Foster Peirce, for forty years 
president of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, 
announced at the commencement of the college 
on June 15 that he would retire. Dr. Peirce has 
reached the age of seventy-two years and his 
retirement is made necessary on account of the 
age limit. 


Dr. Doveias 8S. ANDERSON, acting president 
of Tulane University, dean of the college of 
engineering and professor of electrical engineer- 
ing, has resigned his active connections with the 
university. His services as a teacher and ad- 
ministrative officer at Tulane have extended over 
a period of forty-four years. Professor James 
M. Robert has been appointed to sueceed Dr. 
Anderson as dean of the college of engineering. 


Dr. JosepH E. Raycrort, for twenty-five 
years chairman of the department of health and 
physical education of Princeton University, re- 
tired at the end of the academic year. Dr. Ray- 
croft will be sueceeded by Dr. William H. York, 
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assistant professor of hygiene and assistant 
medical adviser at Cornell University since 1929. 


Dr. Roy E. Curtis, professor of economies, 
has been appointed dean of the School of Busi- 
ness and Public Administration of the Univer- 
sity of Missouri. Since Dr. Frederick A. Mid- 
dlebush, formerly dean of the school, became 
president of the university a year ago, Professor 
H. G. Brown has been serving as acting dean. 


Dr. H. G. Horz, who has been acting dean of 
the College of Education of the University of 
Arkansas for the past two years, has been ap- 
pointed dean. Dean W. N. Gladson, who has 
served as dean of the College of Engineering 
for the past twenty-three years and who has 
been a member of the faculty for more than 
forty-two years, has resigned owing to ill health. 
George P. Stocker, head of the department of 
civil engineering, has been made dean of the 
college. 


Dr. W. McKim Marriort, dean of the Wash- 
ington University School of Medicine since 1923 
and professor of pediatrics, has been appointed 
dean of the Medical School of the University of 
California. Dr. Marriott will leave St. Louis in 
July. At the University of California he will 
also hold the newly established professorship of 
research medicine. As dean he succeeds Dr. R. 
L. Porter, who is retiring. Temporarily the ad- 
ministration of the medical school of Wash- 
ington University will be in the hands of a com- 
mittee of which Dr. David P. Barr, professor 
of internal medicine, is chairman. 


At Teachers College, Columbia University, 
Dr. Merle E. Frampton, principal of the New 
York Institute for Education of the Blind, has 
been appointed professor of education, and Dr. 
Erich Hylla, of Berlin, has been reappointed 
visiting professor of education. Dr. William R. 
Odell has resigned as assistant professor of 
education. 


Dr. JAMES Hart, 
political science at the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity for the past ten years, has accepted ap- 
pointment as professor of political science at the 
University of Virginia. The professorship has 
heen made possible by a grant from the General 


associate professor of 


Edueation Board. 
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Dr. Everett DEAN MarrTIN, author and lec- 
turer, has been appointed professor of social 
philosophy and lecturer on adult education at 
Claremont Colleges, California. 


R. CiypE WHITE, now professor of sociology 
and director of the Bureau of Social Research 
at Indiana University, has been appointed pro- 
fessor in the School of Social Service Adminis- 
tration at the University of Chicago. James C. 
Babeock, of Iowa, has been appointed assistant 
professor of Romance languages. Dr. Emmet 
B. Bay, of the university faculty, has been named 
associate dean of the Division of the Biological 
Sciences, in charge of Rush Medical College. 


Dr. DierricH GERHARD, of the University of 
Berlin, who was visiting lecturer at Harvard 
University during the past year, has been ap- 
pointed assistant professor of history at Wash- 
ington University, St. Louis. 

THomMAs A. Cookson has been appointed 
registrar of Indiana University and assistant 
secretary to the board of trustees. He succeeds 
John W. Cravens, who resigned recently on ac- 
count of ill health after serving for forty-one 
years. 

THE retirement at the age of seventy-nine 
years is announced of Alvin E. Kindervater, for 
thirty-four years supervisor of physical educa- 
tion in the public schools of St. Louis. 


Miss EpirH G. CAMPBELL, principal of the 
William Clark School in St. Louis for eighteen 
years, who has been connected with the public 
schools as teacher and principal for more than 
half a century, has submitted her resignation to 
Dr. Henry J. Gerling, superintendent of schools. 


Ropert A, Tart, 710, of Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
been elected an alumni fellow of the Yale Cor- 
poration. Mr. Taft succeeds Vanee C. MeCor- 
mick, ’93, of Harrisburg, Pa., who has served 
as alumni fellow since 1913. 

At Princeton University, Dr. Charles Howard 
Mellwain, 94, Eaton professor of the science of 
government at Harvard University, and Edgar 
Palmer, ’03, chairman of the New Jersey Zine 
Company, have been elected members of the 
board of trustees. Dr. Robert C. Clothier, ’08, 
president of Rutgers University, has been 
elected a member of the board as an alumni 


trustee. 
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Puiuip Stockton, ’99, president of the First 
National Bank of Boston; Godfrey L. Cabot, 
president of Godfrey L. Cabot, Ine., Boston, 
and William C. Potter, ’97, chairman of the 
board of the Guaranty Trust Company, New 
York, have been elected life members of the 
corporation of the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. There have also been elected three 
graduates of the institute to serve five-year 
terms. They are Frederick W. Garber, ’03, 
Cincinnati, architect; B. Edward Hutchinson, 
’09, chairman of the finance committee and vice- 
president of the Chrysler Corporation, Detroit, 
and William S. Sewell, ’99, president of the 
Bath Iron Works, Bath, Me. 


Dr. MILLER McCLINTOCK, lecturer on govern- 
ment and director of the Bureau of Municipal 
Research and of the Bureau for Street Traffic 
Research at Harvard University, has been ap- 
pointed a consulting expert in a safety campaign 
for the city of South Bend, Ind. South Bend 
has had an accident rate exceeded by only one 
city of its size in the country, and has set in 
motion a campaign to reduce the number of such 
accidents. 

A. J. Sarre, special extension instructor of 
the Louisiana State University, will succeed 
W. B. Hatcher, of Baton Rouge, as state di- 
rector of the National Youth Administration. 


Dr. George E. VINCENT, formerly president 
of the Rockefeller Foundation, gave the convo- 
cation address at the University of Chicago. 
His subject was “The Pain of Thinking.” 

Dr. T. H. Pear, professor of psychology at 
the University of Manchester, has been ap- 
pointed the Riddell Memorial lecturer at the 
University of Durham for the academic year 
1936-37. 


PRESIDENT RAYMOND WALTERS, of the Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, delivered the commencement 
address at Butler University, Indianapolis, on 
June 15. 


Dr. CHARLES W. Lyon, who had been for nine 
years until his retirement in 1933 associate 
superintendent of the schools of New York City, 
died on June 16. He was seventy-one years old. 
While Dr. Lyon was an associate superintendent, 
he was in charge first of the medical division and 
then of the appointments of teachers. Previ- 
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ously he had been a district superintendent for 
more than twenty-five years. Before that he 
was a teacher in the Boys High School. 


Tue office of the Department of Supervisors 
and Directors of Instruction of the National 
Education Association will be moved on August 
1 from Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York City, to the headquarters building of 
the National Education Association in Wash- 


ington. 


THE Institute of International Education has 
issued a revised and enlarged edition of their 
booklet giving a general statement of the pur- 
poses of the institute and a description of its 
specific activities including the Foreign Lectur- 
ers’ Bureau, with a partial list of lecturers cir- 
cuited since its founding; a deseription and list 
of the various fellowships available and of the 
student exchanges carried on by the institute; 
complete lists of publications, and of the in- 
stitute’s representatives and correspondents in 
foreign countries. Copies of this pamphlet are 
available upon request. 


THE Julius Rosenwald Fund, at its regular 
spring meetings, appropriated a total sum of 
$322,334 for its next year’s work, according to 
Edwin R. Embree, president of the fund. 
Among the grants to institutions were $25,000 
to Fisk University, $15,000 to Morris Brown 
College, Atlanta, Ga., and $9,000 to the Atlanta 
School of Social Work. The sum of $52,500 
was appropriated for the continuation of the 
general rural school program in the South and 
$27,500 for activities in Negro health. The 
trustees of the fund expressed gratification at 
its accomplishments, in cooperation with other 
agencies, in making good medical care more 
available to people of small means. They ex- 
pressed their continued interest in medical eco- 
nomics and their desire that programs in this 
field be carried forward effectively. During the 
past year plans for making medical care more 
available to people of small means have grown 
substantially. Voluntary insurance to cover the 
costs of hospital care—group hospitalization— 
has doubled, now covering some 350,000 persons, 
with plans being established monthly in new 
communities. The fund will continue to assist 
in the extension of the insurance principle in 
relation to hospital service, in scientific studies 
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concerning the costs and the organization of 
medical care, and in the education of qualified 
personnel for studying and administering hos- 
pitals and clinics. 


THROUGH the aid of the Carnegie Corporation 
of New York, Yale University is offering, for the 
year 1936-37, a limited number of fellowships 
for persons now actively engaged in some field 
of adult education. Incumbents of these fellow- 
ships will be enrolled in the Graduate School 
of the university under the auspices of the Divi- 
sion of General Studies. This division offers no 
special course of study but draws upon the 
entire resources of the Graduate School and 
adjusts each student’s work to his individual 
needs. A student in this division may devote 
himself to seminars or consultations in two or 
more departments. He may spend part or all 
of his time on a project of writing for general 
readers, or in the study of some phase of the 
adult education movement. It is the aim of the 
Division of General Graduate Studies to lib- 
eralize and individualize graduate work in such 
a manner as to serve the needs of mature persons 
who desire advanced training but who are not 
preparing for research careers. Students in the 
Division of General Studies are not to become 
candidates for the Ph.D. degree. Among others 
for whom the Division of General Graduate 
Studies is designed librarians, 
curators, park naturalists, club and forum lead- 
ers and writers on current affairs. Inquiries, 
containing a statement of academic qualifica- 
tions and professional plans, may be addressed 
to Professor Edward S. Robinson, chairman, 
Division of Graduate Studies, Yale 
University. 


are museum 


General 


GOVERNOR LEHMAN, of New York, recently 
signed the Feld bill authorizing the Board of 
Regents to accept the art collection and library 
of William C. Gotschall, of New York City. 
Under Mr. Gotschall’s will his paintings and 
other works of art were left to the state, pro- 
vided the education department would set aside 
a room in the Edueational Building at Albany 
for the collection. Mr. Gotschall also left his 
library to the State Library, provided that a 
suitable book plate mark the volumes, and that 
special and rare editions be kept as a separate 


collection. He left $35,000 to the state for the 
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cost of a bronze plate to mark the art collection 
and for the book plate and book cases. 


of Harvard Uni- 
versity maintained tour” last winter 
three exhibitions of German art, both ancient 
and modern. The itinerary included twenty- 
five educational institutions—colleges, secon- 
dary schools, museums, libraries, ete. The ex- 
penses of the project were borne by the Carl 
Schurz Memorial Foundation of New York 
City. Dr. Charles L. Kuhn, curator of the 
museum, reports that requests have been so 
numerous that the exhibitions will probably 
become a regular feature of the extension work 
of the museum. The exhibit includes colored 
reproductions of German paintings of the 
middle ages and of the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries and also reproductions of medieval 


THe Germanic Museum 


“on 


German prints. 


THE Lady Northeote Trust has decided to 
establish a Farm Training School at Glenmore, 
near Bacchus Marsh, in Victoria, Australia, for 
100 to 300 British immigrant boys and girls 
between the ages of 10 and 12, chosen by the 
Child Emigration Society on lines similar to the 
Fairbridge Farm School in Western Australia. 
The property is valued at £20,000, and is the 
gift of W. C. Angliss, a member of the Victorian 
Legislative Council. The trust will establish a 
model village in which children will receive an 
agricultural training. J. S. Heath, for eight 
years the principal of the Fairbridge Farm 
School, has been appointed superintendent. 


AccorDING to the Belgian correspondent of 
the Journal of the American Medical Associa- 
tion, the International Congress for Juvenile 
Protection, which recently met at Brussels, held 
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that attendance at establishments for children 
of preschool age should not be compulsory; 
furthermore, that governments should see that 
all such institutions possess (1) a teaching staff 
especially trained to deal with children of this 
age, (2) medical supervision that guarantees 
adequate puericulture (physical and moral up- 
bringing of the children) and (3) a competent 
assisting personnel, the members of which while 
not exceeding their authority know how to 
facilitate the harmonious cooperation of the 
teachers, the physicians and the children’s rela- 
tives. Additional recommendations of the con- 
ference were that the parents should be kept 
constantly informed as to the child’s progress; 
that relatives, and mothers in particular, should 
be given as much beneficial instruction as pos- 
sible, and that a record of the child’s health 
should be maintained by cooperation on the part 
of the family and of the infant welfare organi- 
zations, the latter being subsequently replaced 
by other organizations with which the child of 
school age shall come in contact. 


An Associated Press dispatch from Madrid 
states that members of the Rightist opposition 
of the Leftist Parliament withdrew on June 5 
after a dispute over parochial schools. The 
controversy followed discussion of a proposal 
to substitute laymen for priests in schools and 
colleges operated by religious orders. The de- 
bate in the Parliament drew bitter attacks from 
both right and left sides with frequent exchanges 
of insults. Members of the right marched out 
of the Chamber as Francisco Barnes, Minister of 
Public Instruction, was addressing the Deputies. 
He supported the proposal to dismiss the priests 
from the parochial schools, saying “training by 
priests is an inefficient means.” 


DISCUSSION 


THE CREATION OF A UNIVERSITY OF 
THE UNITED STATES 

A proposal for the creation of a University of 
the United States which has been broached re- 
peatedly over a period of more than 150 years 
and has been encouraged by eight Presidents, 
including George Washington, is being renewed 
among American educators and is the subject of 
a book just published by Dr. Edgar B. Wesley, 


of the University of Minnesota, entitled, “Pro- 
posed: A University of the United States.” 

The idea of such a university dates back fac- 
tually to Dr. Benjamin Rush, of Pennsylvania, 
American surgeon general during the Revolu- 
tionary War, who advanced the plan in 1787. 
Washington urged it in his first annual address, 
January 8, 1790, and at his death left securities 
worth $25,000 with which to start an endowment 
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fund for the university. So far as historians 
have been able to discover, this gift was never 
turned over to the government and no trace of 
the proceeds has been found. 

Except for a rather long period in the middle 
of the nineteenth century more or less insistent 
agitation for the creation of such a university 
has been continuous, the records show, and Dr. 
Wesley says that “in the period from 1872 to 
1933 about sixty bills for the establishment of a 
national university have been introduced in Con- 
gress, about two-thirds of them having been 
introduced in the Senate.” 

That neither house of Congress ever voted on 
a measure to create a University of the United 
States seems a mystery in view of the abundant 
opportunity there has been for reporting out 
such a bill for action. This the present writer 
partly explains by saying: “Congress has not 
opposed; it has merely waited for the voice of 
authority that has not yet spoken. When the 
people want a national university, Congress will 
give its official sanction.” 

Two major reasons for the failure of pro- 
posals to establish a truly national university are 
made clear in Dr. Wesley’s book. One is that 
down through the years the idea has had forceful 
opposition from the heads of important, pri- 
vately endowed institutions of higher education. 
Harvard, Yale, Columbia and Johns Hopkins 
may be listed among these. 

The second is that a number of incidents that 
might have resulted in the creation of a national 
university have been diverted to the establish- 
ment of more highly specialized foundations and 
institutes such as the Smithsonian Institution, 
the Carnegie Institution of Washington, the 
Brookings Institution or the National Academy 
of Sciences, with its related National Research 
Council. 

The current proposal is that Congress appro- 
priate an adequate endowment ($20,000,000 was 
suggested by John Quincy Adams more than 
one hundred years ago), with which to support 
an institution of graduate study and research, 
where a selected student body could work with 
the tremendous advantages of all the libraries, 
laboratories, research establishments, govern- 
ment records and practical experts in every line 
of endeavor that are to be found in Washington. 

There is, for example, the Library of Con- 
gress, one of the finest in the world. The U. S. 
Department of Agriculture has been called the 
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biggest research and scientific establishment ever 
created. The Pan American Union brings 
together in a common point of contact the 
interests of the Americas. The many branches 
of the Smithsonian Institution are in themselves 
an outstandingly efficient battery of scientific 
instruments. A group of important educational 
institutions in Washington, such as the American 
University, the Catholic University of America 
and Georgetown University, would contribute 
important contacts to the faculty and students 
in the University of the United States, although 
there would be no official connection between 
these. 

According to the present plan, a new Univer- 
sity of the United States would not only coordi- 
nate opportunities for advanced students to use 
all the exceptional facilities in Washington, but 
the establishment would at once be of benefit in 
forwarding plans for giving superior training 
to the public service personnel of the United 
States government. No undergraduate instrue- 
tion would be carried on in the proposed univer- 
sity, and maturity and ability would be factors 
in deciding who should gain admission. Possibly 
the master of arts degree from a recognized 
institution of higher learning would be required. 
In no sense would the establishment be “another 
college.” 

Professor Wesley states his belief that when 
James Smithson, the Englishman, left his for- 
tune to the cause of promoting education in the 
United States he had in mind establishment of 
a great national university. At that time, 1829, 
doubts as to the constitutionality of establishing 
such an educational institution were voiced, and 
indeed, the constitutional issue has been raised 
repeatedly by opponents of the national univer- 
sity idea. Before beginning his present study, 
therefore, Dr. Wesley made inquiry from consti- 
tutional authorities on that point and declared 
himself satisfied that there is little likelihood of 
the constitutional issue being raised to-day. 

Over a period of forty years, from the close 
of John Quincey Adams’s administration until 
just after the close of the Civil War in 1869, 
almost nothing was heard of the movement for 
a national university. In the later year the plan 
was brought up before the annual meeting of the 
National Education Association, and that body 
has been a leader in advocating the idea from 
that time on. 
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One John W. Hoyt, who had a varied career 
in teaching, agriculture and polities in the 
decades after 1870, was the principal proponent 
of the national university plan for many years. 
Encouraged by his enthusiasm and by the stand 
of the National Education Association, both 
President Grant and President Hayes urged 
creation of the university, even though it was 
vigorously opposed by President Charles W. 
Eliot, of Harvard University, President Nicholas 
Murray Butler, of Columbia University, and 
President Jacob Gould Schurman, of Cornell 
University. In the first decade of the twentieth 
ceniury many prominent heads of state univer- 
sities took up the plan and strongly advocated a 
national university, contrary to the ideas held by 
private university heads. President Edmund J. 
James, of the University of Illinois, President 
Charles R. Van Hise, of the University of Wis- 
consin, President William Oxley Thompson, of 
Ohio State University, President Benjamin Ide 
Wheeler, of the University of California, and 
President James B. Angell, of the University of 
Michigan, all took a stand in favor of the 
proposal. 

A touch of modernity is given the long story 
of the campaign by the revelation that Senators 
Borah and Fess have been ardent supporters of 
the plan. Bills to create the university were 
introduced in the Senate by Senator Fess in 
1917, 1919, 1921, 1923, 1925 and 1927. In 1935 
Congressman Ford of California introduced a 
bill for the creation of a National Civil Academy. 

Along with the two reasons for failure of the 
plan already stated, Dr. Wesley points to popu- 
lar inertia, which he says, may have been most 
important of all. “It is difficult to convince the 
typical citizen that a university devoted to 
advanced study and research is of any signifi- 
“Only in mechanical 
lines is such a demonstration feasible, and even 
then the citizen is likely to regard each advance 
as a final word. But the indifference has not 
been confined to the typical citizen. Few edu- 
cated men have the energy or imagination to 
vision an educational era very different from the 
one in which they live.” 


cance to him,” he says. 


Government of the university would be in the 
hands of Congress, delegated after a preliminary 
organization period to a board of fifteen regents. 
Ten of these would be appointed by the Presi- 
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dent of the United States, of whom five would 
be from the people at large and five from among 
the experts in government bureaus at Washing- 
ton. The remaining five would be elected by the 
faculty of the University of the United States 
from among its own members, once a permanent 
and stable faculty had been developed. The 
Wesley book includes a complete plan of organi- 
zation and even a bill for an act to create the 
university, duly drawn by a legal and constitu- 
tional authority, Professor Oliver P. Field, of 
the University of Minnesota, now a visiting 
professor at Harvard. 

In one of his most interesting chapters Dr. 
Wesley enumerates the truly impressive number 
of research establishments, scientific projects 
and institutions of study, learning and investiga- 
tion that are available at Washington. As a 
catalogue of these alone, and without reference 
to the fact that these would be available to 
students in the projected university, this part 
of the book is of unusual interest. 

Interesting, too, is his account of the bequest 
in George Washington’s will and surmises as to 
its fate. Of this he writes: 


In 1797 Washington retired to private life, 
but he was yet to perform a signally unselfish act, 
an act which will forever prevent the American 
people from forgetting the subject of the national 
university. 

The State of Virginia wished to express its pride 
and gratitude by giving Washington a number of 
shares in the Potomac and James Navigation com- 
panies. After some hesitation he decided to accept 
them with the understanding that he was at liberty 
to bestow them upon some worthy object or to 
devote them to some worthy cause. Washington 
asked several persons for advice as to the most 
advantageous use to make of the Virginia gift. In 
1795, after consultation with the governor and 
Assembly of Virginia, he decided to devote the 
shares in the James River Company to the establish- 
ment of a seminary in Virginia. It was his under- 
standing that this institution should be of col- 
legiate rank and that its graduates could go on to 
the national university for further training. The 
seminary has been known successively as Augusta 
Academy, New Liberty Academy, Washington Col- 
lege and Washington and Lee University. He de- 
cided to grant the fifty shares which he held in 
the Potomac River Company to Congress for the 
purpose of helping to establish and maintain a 
national university., In his will, dated July 9, 
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1799, he made provision for the transfer of these 
shares to Congress. 

What became of these shares remains an unsolved 
mystery. Various guesses have been made. The 
stock may have become worthless. It may not have 
been turned in when the company was reorganized. 
It may have been destroyed in the great fire in 1814 
at the City of Washington, or it may never have 
been legally accepted by Congress. In fact it may 
be regarded as established that the United States 
never received any money from Washington’s 
estate. In answer to a Senate resolution requesting 
what was done with the money, L. M. Shaw, secre- 
tary of the treasury, replied on February 15, 1905, 
that, ‘‘There is no record in the treasury depart- 
ment showing that the shares thus bequeathed or 
any moneys arising therefrom were ever received by 
the General Government.’’ Thus from the stand- 
point of the history of the national university the 
problem may be regarded as solved. 


In a foreword, Dr. Wesley’s resurrection of 
the national university idea and championship 
of it is approved by President L. D. Coffman, 
of the University of Minnesota. Dr. Coffman 
also made available the funds that enabled Dr. 
Wesley to spend time in Washington investi- 
gating the history and status of the project. 

T. E. Stewarp 

UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA 


THE TEACHING OF CIVICS AND 
GOVERNMENT IN NEW 
YORK STATE 

A SURVEY just completed by the National Self 
Government Committee of New York indicates 
wide-spread dissatisfaction among the school 
superintendents of New York State with the 
manner in which civics and government are 
taught. The committee sent inquiries to all the 
ranking school superintendents of the state. 
Replies from 121 were received, and 70 per cent. 
of these leading officials said that the boys and 
girls who will be the future citizens of New York 
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are not, in their judgment, being properly 
trained in the responsibilities of citizenship. 

The findings of the National Self Government 
Committee prove beyond reasonable doubt that 
ample time is devoted in the state’s schools to 
Latin, mathematics, English and the other sub- 
jects which have traditionally been emphasized 
in the public and secondary schools. But civies 
is the neglected orphan of the state’s educational 
system. It is considered so unimportant in New 
York City, for example, that recently over 300 
teachers were permitted to give instruction in it 
without holding certificates proving their quali- 
fications to do so. 

The National Self Government Committee is a 
fact-finding organization which believes that lax 
and corrupt government is caused by ignorance 
on the part of the voters. The ignorance of the 
voters, it is convinced, comes from lack of 
instruction in the schools. 

The criticism and recommendations made by 
the 121 superintendents who answered the 
inquiry are divided into the following groups: 


(1) More time should be given to the teaching 
of civics. 

(2) Students should be given direct contact with 
politics and government. 

(3) The public must be aroused to require the 
schools to turn out public minded students. 

(4) The present curriculum should be revised. 

(5) Teachers must be found that have enthusi- 
asm for this work. 

(6) Student government, clubs 
should be used to help this program. 

(7) Students are not taught the universal appli- 
cation of the merit system. 


and societies 


The findings of the committee have been sent 
to Dr. Luther Gulick, director of the New York 
State Regents Inquiry into the Character and 
Cost of Public Education. 

RicHarp WELLING, 
Chairman 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


EDUCATIONAL PROGRESS IN FOREIGN 
COUNTRIES! 


GERMAN-ENGLISH YOUTH CAMPS 
Soon after the world war attempts were made 


1 See an article by Fritz Bran in Zeitschrift fiir 
neusprachlichen Unterricht, 1935. 


to bring about friendly contacts between the 
youth of Germany and England. However, they 
could not accomplish their full purpose because 
these small groups did not represent German and 
English youth as a whole. Since the organiza- 
tion of the representative Hitler Youth, sys- 
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tematic plans for friendly intercourse have 
brought about the establishment of German- 
English youth camps. A beginning was made 
in 1933, and the first camp was conducted in the 
summer of 1934 near Hamburg, the second one 
in the autumn of the same year in the Thurin- 
gian Forest. In these camps work-service was 
conducted, while the planned leisure time was 
devoted to addresses, sports and music. The 
effect was to win enthusiastic support for this 
movement in both England and Germany. A 
ski camp was conducted during the holiday sea- 
son of 1934, and in March, 1935, the fourth 
camp, lasting three weeks, was conducted in 
Dorset (England) at Bryanston School. All 
social ranks were represented. Twenty dele- 
gates from each country were the usual quota. 

The German delegation was met at South- 
ampton by various English youth organizations, 
who acted as their hosts. On the second day they 
were taken for a tour of Winchester College, and 
then to Bryanston School, a most up-to-date in- 
stitution. Visits to nearby points of interest 
brought out the historie association of the two 
nations in the ancient German settlements of 
Alfred and Canute. A visit to the Thomas 
Hardy house brought to mind Hardy’s statement 
that he had discovered many Germanic words in 
the peasant language of southern England. 

At the invitation of the Dorchester Boy 
Scouts, representatives of the English and Ger- 
man youth placed wreaths on the graves of 
English and German soldiers, and renewed the 
pledge of international friendship. The Boy 
Scouts of Dorchester have for ten years faith- 
fully tended the German soldier graves. 

Discussion groups were very effectual in pro- 
moting international understanding, for all ques- 
tions were frankly discussed. The language 
classes were also most helpful, in acquiring a 
working knowledge of English and German, re- 
spectively, and fresh interest in the literature 
of each was stimulated. But by far the most 
effective socializing agency was the singing, 


especially of folk songs, of which both countries | 


possess a rich heritage. 

Hitler Youth is promoting similar contacts 
with France, Poland and other countries, in the 
interests of world peace and friendship. 
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PROGRESS IN EDUCATION IN SPAIN UNDER 
THE REPUBLIC? 


Reorganization of education was one of the 
most urgent problems facing the new Spanish 
Republic. Due to the splendid work of two 
educationists, Domingo, minister of publie in- 
struction, and Rodolfo Llopis, director of pri- 
mary education, more actual progress was 
achieved in two years than during the previous 
hundred years. 

The situation confronting them was summed 
up by Llopis in his work “La Revolution dans 
V’Eeole” (1933) in the following statement: 
“We are facing an unfortunate intellectual situa- 
tion: half of Spain is illiterate, the country is 
without schools, public school-teachers are de- 
prived of all incentive, victims of ‘caciques’ and 
of priests. Primary school inspectors are dis- 
heartened by dictatorial authorities, normal 
schools are languishing, lacking interest and 
enthusiasm, society is alienated from _ the 
school.” A disheartening prospect to face. 
Llopis, on his entrance into office, instituted a 
survey which revealed that in April, 1934, thou- 
sands of teachers were receiving a salary of 
2,000 to 2,500 pesetas a year; that in Madrid 
43,703 children were unable to attend school, 
because of an insufficient number of schools, 
that, for the same reason, 1,697,000 other chil- 
dren throughout Spain were not attending 
school. 

In spite of the overwhelming difficulties, chief 
of which was an almost entire lack of funds, 
Llopis, with the sanction of the minister of edu- 
cation, by a decree, June 23, 1934, created 7,000 
new teaching positions with salaries ranging 
from 4,000 to 8,000 pesetas a year. By a subse- 
quent decree, July 1, 1934, he increased the 
salaries of 31,754 teachers, already employed, 
to a minimum of 3,000 pesetas and a maximum 
of 9,000 pesetas. 

A most shocking situation prevailed in such 
schools as these were. Ten thousand of them 
were in rented buildings, some of them adjoining 
hospitals, cemeteries, abattoirs, stables (as de- 
seribed in a report submitted to the Cortes in 
1910, and still the same in 1931). 


2See ‘‘L/’organisation scolaire en Espagne; 
L’oevre de la Republique,’’ by Barrere in L’Ecole 
et la Vie, 1935. 
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Llopis estimated that 37,154 new schools were 
needed, and that it would require eight years to 
complete this building program. The funds for 
this project were obtained by a 120 million 
peseta reduction in military and naval expendi- 
tures and by a special vote of 400 million pesetas 
on the amortization plan. 

Many reforms were made in the organization 
and administration of elementary education, in 
teaching conditions, including the establishment 
of “pedagogic weeks,” as well as legislative mea- 
sures insuring liberty of conscience and religious 
belief. “Pedagogie missions” were instituted to 
remedy the intellectual and moral isolation of 
the rural teachers. These “missions,” composed 
of eminent and enthusiastic educators, meet in 
cities and villages, conducting public confer- 
ences, accompanied by lectures, radio talks, art 
exhibitions, concerts and even theatrical per- 
formances. They give practical help and inspi- 
ration to the rural teacher, enabling him to 
serve the community better, by converting his 
school into a social center for common culture 
and thus waging an inspiring warfare on igno- 
rance and superstition. 

Recent political developments have caused a 
slowing down in this projected program, espe- 
cially since the resignation of Llopis after a 
two-year term. The budget for armaments 
threatens to divert some of the funds required 
for salaries and the school building program. 


ScHOOL CHANGES IN THE SOVIET UNION 


A recent decree, signed by Stalin and Molotov, 
provides for changes in the school year, grading 
and promotion and school discipline. 

School is to begin on September 1 and, for 
the lower grades, close between June 1 and June 
20, the higher grades closing at a later date. 
Four classes a day are to be held in the first 
four grades, five a day in the upper six grades. 
Supplementary classes may be given for manual 
training. Recitation periods have been reduced 
to 45 minutes, with 10- and 30-minute intervals 
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alternating between classes, in order to improve 
the quality of school work. The reduction in 
the number of classes will permit organizing a 
full recreational program and affording oppor- 
tunity for independent ready participation in 
pupil clubs, ete. 

Certificates are to be granted on promotion 
from one grade to another, as well as upon 
graduation. Graduates from secondary schools 
having grades of “excellent” in major subjects 
and “good” in other subjects may enter higher 
institutions of learning without examination. 

The decree stipulates that themes for written 
work for graduation examinations in secondary 
schools shall be set by province or city educa- 
tional authorities, such themes not to be given 
to teachers by the directors of the school until 
the day of examination. Examinations in the 
secondary and incomplete secondary schools (10- 
and 7-year schools) may also be taken by per- 
sons who have not attended school. 

In instructing a special commission of four 
on their task of drawing up regulations pertain- 
ing to organizational changes, the rights and 
duties of teachers and the conduct of pupils, the 
new measure requires that the code of conduct 
shall include observance of school rules, a cour- 
teous attitude to teachers, fellow pupils and 
elders, and a careful regard for school and 
publie property. 

Special schools for defective and unruly chil- 
dren are to be established in large cities. 

A special type of dress is to be worn by all 
school children. This dress was introduced in 
Moscow, Leningrad, Kiev, Kharkov and Minsk 
in January, 1936. Capable artists, physicians, 
designers and educators are cooperating in the 
work of preparing plans for these costumes. 

By these changes the new measure hopes to 
eliminate overburdening of pupils, unsatisfac- 
tory methods of examination and grading, confu- 
sion as to standards of conduct and unsystematie 
school programs. 

S. W. Downs 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


QUOTATIONS 


LIBRARIES OF TO-MORROW 
ScHoo.s are the natural reeruiting ground for 
new readers. It was fitting, therefore, that the 
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Library Association 
ence this week should discuss the need for closer 
working between the libraries and the schools. 


at their annual confer- 
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In some districts active cooperation exists. The 
school comes to the library or the library goes 
to the school. There is much to be said for the 
plan by which children from senior schools in 
London and one or two other cities work in the 
local libraries under the guidance of their teach- 
ers and learn in these “research classes” to find 
out facts for themselves and to study alone. In 
the other method of cooperation the children’s 
librarian visits the school and discusses require- 
ments with the head teacher. A loan collection 
of books is deposited, towards which financial 
help is given by the local authority from time to 
time. The schools vary in their response. 
Sometimes the meeting of the library and the 
school is limited to an annual talk to school- 
leavers in which the arrangements of the library 
are described on the spot. This plan is not 
carried out everywhere. It was clear from the 
paper read at the conference by Miss Corbett, 
the Children’s Librarian at Paddington, that it 
takes time to arouse the enthusiasm of teachers 
and that they are slow to make full use of the 
library. When once they have learnt the value 
of its resources they are said to be “amazed and 
delighted.” 

Nor is it easy to draw in the boys and girls 
who have left school for employment. Experi- 
ments have been made in organizing separate 
departments for adolescents. The wisdom of 
making such provision does not seem to be ac- 
cepted generally, though it is acknowledged that 
an intermediate stage between the children’s de- 
partment and the adult department is desirable. 
Tactful guidance by a qualified assistant in the 
selection of books is essential. While there are 
no doubt qualified librarians to be found in the 
larger libraries, the statements made by W. G. 
Fry, the deputy chief librarian of the Man- 
chester Public Libraries, show that the present 
methods of recruitment for the library service 
can not ensure well-trained officers throughout 
the country. In a good many instances the 
regulations of the corporation prevent the ap- 
pointment of persons with a university educa- 
tion. Juniors are selected to fill vacancies. One 
library was described as being staffed by sixty 
male persons who were appointed on reaching 
the age of fourteen and dismissed at sixteen. 
This case may be an exception, but these and 
other criticisms of the library service are con- 
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firmed by B. M. Headicar, whose monograph on 
“The Library of the Future,” published at the 
end of last week, provides much food for 
thought. Mr. Headicar’s long experience as 
librarian of the School of Economies and lec- 
turer in library administration at University 
College enables him to speak with authority. 
His strictures on the library services of the 
country dissolve that complacency which has 
permitted the library in a number of municipali- 
ties to become the Cinderella among social ser- 
vices. 

Mr. Headicar complains with good reason 
that there is no national oversight, though some 
such oversight is badly needed. Long-standing 
defects go unheeded, and there is often ineffi- 
ciency in prosperous places rich enough to pro- 
vide amply for the population of the area. On 
the other hand, towns which have been hardly 
hit by unemployment have to go without the 
books which are sorely needed to brighten en- 
forced leisure because there is no money with 
which to buy them. Mr. Headicar holds that 
the time has come when a board of independent 
people of standing would be of the greatest as- 
sistance in producing improvements in unpro- 
gressive areas. He does not desire to see a 
national system of inspection established, but he 
believes that the progressive librarian and li- 
brary have nothing to fear from an official in- 
quiry of the type suggested. He reminds us 
that for some time past university and college 
libraries have received a measure of inspection 
and that the reports of the University Grants 
Committee have helped to raise the status and 
salaries of the librarians in universities and col- 
leges and have increased the importance of the 
library in university organization. 

There is good reason to believe that a sub- 
stantial overhaul of library arrangements is 
long overdue, and this is the case especially here 
in London. London is less well provided with 
great reference libraries than some of the large 
provincial cities. Mr. Headicar finds the reason 
for this deficiency in the existence of twenty- 
eight Borough Councils, ali of them library 
authorities. Those who are anxious to see the 
proper development of libraries in the interest 
of London’s population as a whole are convinced 
that the only right solution is to be found in the 
transfer of library powers to one authority, able 
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to secure uniform rating over the whole area. He 
sees no difficulty in this proposal. No legislation 
would be needed, but merely good will. The 
powers of the Borough Councils could be trans- 
ferred to the London County Council under the 
provisions of the Public Libraries Act of 1919. 
It would then be possible to create large refer- 
ence libraries in convenient districts. New build- 
ings are required at the present time. Many of 
the existing libraries are cramped and old- 
fashioned. 

A most serious gap in library organization in 
London is the absence of a great commercial 
library maintained by a single authority, such 
as is provided in Manchester, Liverpool, Bir- 
mingham, Bristol, Glasgow and other industrial 
centers. Nor does there exist that cooperation 
between industry and libraries which is to be 
found in many cities in the country. Another 
deficiency results from the fact that some im- 
portant reference libraries in London are of 
little use to students engaged during the day, 
as they close in the late afternoon or early eve- 
ning, though the Borough libraries are open gen- 
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erally until 9 o’clock at night. The position is 
particularly bad in some of the towns just out- 
side Greater London and in other districts. In 
certain suburbs to which business mer return 
at 6 or 7 in the evening the libraries are shut 
at that hour. On early closing days during the 
time when the shop-keeping population is free, 
the library is not open. In many instances the 
buildings, which should be centers of communal 
life, affording opportunities for leetures and 
discussions, are dull and depressing. Many have 
acquiesced silently in the past and seem to have 
thought that no change was possible. Even li- 
brarians have resented publicity because there 
was little money for new books and new readers 
could not be weleomed. Mr. Headicar would 
change all this, and clearly a new attitude to 
libraries is desirable. It may not be practicable 
to rebuild or to remodel poor accommodation 
immediately, but a beginning should be made. 
An instructed population is growing up, and the 
new Education Bill should inerease materially 
the number of potential readers——The London 
Times Educational Supplement. 


REPORTS 


PROGRESS IN THE SOUTH IN LIBRARY 
SERVICE 

“LIBRARIES of the South,” a five-year report by 
Miss Tommie Dora Barker, the American 
Library Association’s regional field agent for the 
South, which has just been issued in connection 
with the American Library Association’s confer- 
ence now in session at Richmond, shows that 
the South is making significant progress in pro- 
viding better library service for her 33 million 
people. 

Seven objectives for southern library develop- 
ment were set by a policy committee of the 
Southeastern Library Association in 1929. The 
planks of that platform were briefly: 


(1) A library field worker attached to the staff 
of the American Library Association; 

(2) Strengthening of state library agencies by 
the provision of state field workers; 

(3) A school library supervisor in each state; 

(4) A study of the training needs of the South 
by the A. L. A. Board of Education for Librarian- 


ship ; 


(5) Outside aid for the development of library 
service to Negroes; 

(6) More adequate book collections in southern 
colleges, particularly of those offering graduate 
work ; 

(7) Library scholarships and fellowships to help 
equip promising persons for the library profession. 


Six of these seven objectives have been partiy 
or wholly attained, as Miss Barker’s report 
shows. In February, 1930, the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York provided the A. L. A. 
with funds for regional field work in the South 
and Miss Barker began her work in the following 
September. 

Six of the thirteen southern states covered in 
the 1929 plans now have school library super- 
visors. Five states have state aid in limited 
amounts for school libraries, and all states have 
improved school library service. One has in- 
creased the number of its trained school librari- 
ans from 27 to 147, and several are providing 
much more generously for children’s reading 
through school libraries. 
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The training needs of the South have been 
studied by the A. L. A. Board of Education for 
Librarianship as proposed, strong library schools 
have been made stronger and some unneeded 
training agencies discontinued. 

Book service has been extended in eleven 
Rosenwald demonstration county libraries to 
more than 140,000 Negroes, who never before 
have had a publie library to use, and some 
111,000 others now have access to better facili- 
ties. Eighteen hundred collections of books— 
nearly 200,000 volumes in all—have gone into 
Negro elementary and secondary schools, thanks 
to the Rosenwald Fund, which contributed a 
third of their cost. Libraries in colleges and 
universities for Negroes have also been greatly 
improved. 

Through the generous aid of foundations, fel- 
lowships have been provided for library school 
students and grants have been made to college 
and university libraries to help in improving 
book collections, buildings and staff. 

In addition, research needs of scholars are 
being given attention through a Committee on 
Resources of Southern Libraries, headed by 
Robert Bingham Downs, a delegate to the con- 
ference from the University of North Carolina. 
Mr. Downs’s report on coordination of research 
materials is printed with Miss Barker’s. 

While Miss Barker’s report shows all these 
advances, it also shows serious lags. Five south- 
ern states—Alabama, Arkansas, South Carolina, 
Tennessee and West Virginia—are still without 
active state library agencies. 

More than 21 million people—66 per cent. of 
the population—are without public library ser- 
vice. Over 700 counties are without any public 
library within their borders. 

Communities in the South which have library 
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service are spending 23 cents a year per person, 
while the average for the nation, where there 
are libraries, is 59 cents. 

Specific proposals are made by Miss Barker 
in concluding her report, which she believes 
should be embodied in a library program planned 
to overcome these handicaps. Some of her ree- 
ommendations are: 

Strong state library extension agencies ; 

State library demonstrations and experiments; 

State aid for both public and school library 
service ; 

Citizen interest which is informed and articu- 
late; 

Additional state school library supervisors; 

Improved legislation—looking toward a com- 
plete library code for each state, providing for 
adequate financial support and for the logical 
development of larger units of service; 

Library school graduates with a practical 
point of view and more specialized training; 

More fellowships for graduates of one-year 
library schools; 

Cooperative agreements for the acquisition 
and use of library materials; 

Regional libraries: consolidation and federa- 
tion into larger units of service; 

Regional demonstrations ; 

Development of more comprehensive service 
by individual public libraries ; 

Awareness by public libraries of their oppor- 
tunities and responsibilities as agencies of adult 
education ; 

Recognition by librarians and library trustees 
of the problems of rural life and the contribution 
libraries can make to the new adjustments neces- 
sary and in process in rural economy; and 

Studies of costs and measurement of library 
services. 


EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


LEISURE-TIME ATTITUDES AND 
ACTIVITIES OF HIGH-SCHOOL 
STUDENTS! 


Tuis article deals with leisure-time attitudes 
and activities of students in eleven Illinois and 


1 Leisure-time reading interests have been treated 
elsewhere. Harold H. Punke, ‘‘ Sociological Fac- 
tors in the Leisure-Time Reading Interests of High- 
School Students,’’ to appear in a forthcoming num- 
ber of the Library Quarterly. 


eleven white Georgia high schools, ranging in 
size from 90 to 650 students and distributed 
widely over the two states. It is part of a study 
involving 3,467 Georgia and 3,369 Illinois stu- 
dents. 


LEISURE AND SOCIABILITY 


Do students prefer to be alone or with others 


during leisure and when working? Among 
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Georgia students 8.9 per cent. of the 1,148 boys 
and 5.4 per cent. of the 1,369 girls reporting 
preferred to spend their leisure alone, whereas 
among Illinois students 9.9 per cent. of the 
1,164 boys and 10.2 per cent. of the 1,191 girls 
reporting similarly preferred to be alone. Thus 
most students prefer to spend their leisure with 
others. Apparently the leisure-time activities, 
then, are such as persons engage in groups, 
rather than individually. 

A significant difference appears between the 
two states in percentage of students who prefer 
to be with others, rather than alone, when work- 
ing. In Georgia 60.4 per cent. of the 1,151 
boys and 70.5 per cent. of the 1,423 girls re- 
porting preferred to be alone when working, 
whereas the corresponding percentages for IIli- 
nois students are 39.9 per cent. of the 1,165 
boys and 33.9 per cent. of the 1,172 girls re- 
porting. This difference between states, which 
is quite consistent among the different grades, 
is somewhat difficult to explain. Georgia is 
more rural than Illinois; a fact which might 
lead Georgia students to think more in the in- 
dividualistie terms of agriculture than do Illi- 
nois students, even though the schools and com- 
munities represented are of comparable sizes 
in the two states. Perhaps curricula in Illinois 
have emphasized group activity more than in 
Georgia. Possibly “work” as used in the ques- 
tionnaire was differently interpreted in the two 
states. The mores in Illinois permit youth to 
engage in types of gainful activities hardly 
acceptable for white youth in Georgia. 


WATCHING ATHLETIC EVENTS 


Of the 846 Georgia boys reporting on this 
item, 10.5 per cent. stated that they did not 
attend athletic events; others averaged 4.6 times 
per month. Of the 975 Georgia girls reporting, 
13.7 per cent. reported no attendance; others 
averaged 3.3 times per month. Similarly, 15.2 
per cent. of the 519 Illinois boys reporting indi- 
cated no attendance; others averaged 3.6 times 
per month. Of the 430 Illinois girls reporting, 
16.7 per cent. reported no attendance; others 
averaged 2.7 times per month. No significant 
differences appeared among grades, for either 
sex or either state. 

The more frequent attendance of boys reflects 
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the attitude that athletics should be more largely 
for boys; the more frequent participation of 
boys as players; and possibly the greater free- 
dom allowed boys in being away from home. 
The fact that Georgia students, of either sex, 
attend more frequently than Illinois students 
of corresponding sex, suggests cultural differ- 
ences between the states. Climatie conditions 
permit attendance in comfort at out-of-door 
events during a larger part of the year in 
Georgia than in Illinois. Moreover, other 
aspects of the study show that Georgia students 
do less leisure-time book reading than do Illinois 
students,? and that on the whole they report less 
gainful employment. Thus one might expect 
them to have more time to attend athletic events. 


PREFERENCE AMONG RaApIO PROGRAMS 


Table I indicates the types of radio programs 
which students prefer. 

One might hope that future voters would show 
more interest in political topics than indicated. 
The uniformity of ranking of this item from 
freshman to senior year makes one ask whether 
the high school is doing all it might to interest 
maturing citizens in political matters. 

Similarly, the interest in religious sermons is 
low. Girls show somewhat greater interest than 
boys, and some variation among grades appears, 
but the data for “ali grades” indicate little 
interest. 

Girls show greater interest than boys in all 
forms of musie (band, jazz, symphony). This 
fact may indicate that girls know more about 
musi¢ and appreciate it more through having had 
private or other instruction. No doubt many 
American families still look upon music as too 
effeminate for boys. 

Freshman boys in neither state rank athletics 
first, but by the time they are sophomores boys 
in both states permanently give athletics first 
rank. Does this mean that high-school influence 
on the education of boys overemphasizes ath- 
letics? 

Little consistent difference in radio interest 
appears as students move from grade to grade. 
Apparently the schools are not exerting much 

2 Op. cit. 

8 Harold H. Punke, ‘‘Home and Family Back- 


ground of High-School Students,’’ to appear in a 
forthcoming number of the School Review. 
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TABLE I 
PREFERENCE FOR RADIO PROGRAMS, BY GRADE AND SEX OF STUDENT AND BY STATE 





Grade and sex No. : 
of student of Band Polit 
by state cases music Drama __ ical 
1 2 3 4 - 
First Grade: 
Chinen BOYS os 60's 49 1 6 10 
rCOrgia i GATIB, <4:6% 72 1 2 10 
> 73 = € 
mines {GMis1 a9 BD 
Second Grade: : 10 
ee eee 57 ‘ % 
Georgia ) Girls... .. 96 2 4 10 
y 7 ( 
aninots {Boysessss 302 8B 
Third Grade: p ‘ - 
ees BOFS .< 00s 72 5 
Georgia | Girls..... 89 3 4 10 
73 2 G5 
Fourth Grade: . 10 
neers Boys..... 67 5 
Georgia } Girls... 119 6 2 10 
ree ee 88 4 8 9 
Illinois } Girls. 22)! 118 1 2 s 
All Grades: 
Ceorzvia § Boys----- 245 4 8 10 
pa eee {oe | 376 3 4 10 
kentn 5 MOOG «6 300 365 5 7 9 
Hilinois } Girls. . 22! 476 1 2 10 


influence on choice of programs, and one won- 
ders if they can or should feel obligated to do so. 
As yet relatively few schools use radio in teach- 
ing, and thus have little opportunity to develop 
taste for programs through this approach. 
Moreover, during most of his leisure time the 
student is not at school, but possibly in his or 
someone else’s home or car. Accordingly non- 
school influences largely determine the programs 
heard. If high schools are constructively to in- 
fluence program selection, perhaps it might be 
done in part by providing radios at school—for 
group use in classroom and perhaps for indi- 
vidualized use in small reading rooms. Perhaps 
too the net influence of the school as an insti- 
tution might direct more attention to the serious 
aspects of life and less to the transient aspects. 


ATTENDANCE AT MOVIES AND RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


Of 1,011 Georgia boys reporting on movie at- 
tendance, 18 reported that they did not attend 
movies, the others averaged 5.8 times per month. 
‘he corresponding figures for the 1,259 girls re- 
porting are 30 and 5.8 times per month. For 
the 909 Illinois boys reporting, the ecorrespond- 








Program preference by rank 


Ath. 

Relig- Sym- Talks Comic _ etic 

ious phony scien- Jazz World presen- nd 
ser- con- tific music news tations %Port- 
mons certs tonics ¢ 10 ing 
6 7 E events 

. 12 
9 8 4 7 2 5 3 
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8 4 9 2 7 5 6 
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9 7 2.5 6 4 2.5 1 
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10 6 5 3 2 7 1 
5 6 9 3 4 10 | 
9 7 6 3 2 5 1 
8 2 9 1 6 5 7 
8 6 4 + 3 2 Zz 
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ing figures are 34 and 4.5 times per month; and 
for the 928 girls reporting, 37 and 4.0 times per 
month. Thus no important sex difference ap- 
pears, particularly in Georgia. Little variation 
appears among school grades. The same is true 
of Illinois boys. Among Illinois girls there is 
a slight but consistent increase in attendance 
from 3.7 to 4.3 times per month in passing from 
freshman to senior year. This increase, together 
with the consistency of attendance among boys 
of different grades and a somewhat higher 
average attendance of boys than girls, suggests 
that Illinois boys attend movies on other than 
“date” occasions to a greater extent than girls. 
The uniformity of attendance of the two sexes 
in Georgia suggests that in that state movies 
serve as entertainment for social “dates” to a 
greater extent than in Illinois. 

One factor in the higher average movie at- 
tendance by Georgia than by Illinois students 
may be economic. This point was commented 
on elsewhere. Other factors were mentioned 
earlier in this article in connection with leisure- 
time reading and gainful employment. 


4 Ibid. 


Wace 49 
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Interesting differences appear between sexes 
and between states in attendance at religious 
services. Of 987 Georgia boys reporting, 24 in- 
dicated that they did not attend church, whereas 
others averaged 5.7 times per month. The corre- 
sponding figures for the 1,251 girls reporting are 
17 and 6.2 times per month. For 834 Illinois 
boys reporting, the corresponding figures are 53 
and 3.8 times per month; and for the 1,043 girls 
reporting, 21 and 4.2 times per month. 
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man boys and girls, respectively, to 3.9 and 4.4 
times, respectively, for seniors. There is no 
justification here for the fear that high school 
stimulates godlessness or undermines religious 
institutions. 


ATTENDANCE AT SoctaAL DANCES 


Data on the frequency of attendance at dances 
appear in Table IT. 
Fewer Georgia than Illinois students report no 


TABLE II 
FREQUENCY OF ATTENDANCE AT SOCIAL DANCES, BY GRADE AND SEX OF STUDENT AND BY STATE 








Georgia 


Illinois 











1 Num- =a 

‘ mone ber , Once 7 

sex of report- No or four 
student ng atten- twice imes 

on dance per cae 
atten- (per month inate 

dance cent.) (per ( 

per 

cent.) cent.) 

First { Boys... 158 67.1 20.9 10.1 
Grade: | Girls... 244 61.6 23.4 10.7 
Second | Boys 156 54.5 28.2 14.1 
Grade: | Girls 183 39.3 36.1 18.6 
Third | Boys 163 33.7 36.2 21.5 
Grade: ( Girls 173 26.6 44.5 21.4 
Fourth { Boys 130 24.6 39.2 31.6 
Grade: ( Girls 150 22.7 50.0 24.7 
All { Boys 607 45.8 30.8 18.8 
Grades : Girls 750 40.4 36.7 47.8 





/ Thus girls are more religious than boys, as 


y of church attendance. 
Similarly, both sexes in Georgia are more re- 
ligious than in Illinois. In both states the home 
no doubt influences adolescent girls more than 
boys, and religion is commonly an aspect of 
home influence. Whether the more frequent 
church attendance in Georgia is a reflection of 
greater religiousness, of greater non-vocational 
sociability or of greater concentration on a 
smaller variety of ways to spend Sunday are 
possibilities into which the present study did not 


judged by frequency 


inquire. 

In both states and for both sexes frequency of 
church attendance increased from freshman to 
senior year. Thus there was a gradual increase 
among Georgia students from 5.3 and 5.8 times 
per month for freshman boys and girls, respec- 
tively, to 6.5 and 7.0 times per month, respec- 
tively, for seniors. The net increase for Illinois 
students was from 3.4 and 3.6 times for fresh- 


Frequency of attendance reported _ 


Frequency of attendance reported 











Dena Num- 
More s . Three More 
than mm No vm or than 
four ae attcn. tvalem four four 
times on dance per ? times times 
per " : é per per 
month at a Apet month month month 
(per ance cent.) Sf per (per (per 
cent.) cent.) cent.) cent.) 
1.9 153 62.8 18.3 13.7 5.2 
4.1 163 55.8 25.2 14.7 4.3 
3.2 141 57.5 20.5 17.4 4.2 
6.6 147 44.9 27.2 24.5 3.4 
8.6 126 48.4 28.5 18.3 4.7 
7.5 23 55.2 23.6 14.7 6.5 
4.6 107 42.1 32.7 16.8 8.4 
2.6 100 40.0 29.0 23.0 8.0 
4.6 527 53.7 24.3 16.5 5.5 
5.2 533 49.9 26.0 18.9 5.2 
dancing. With the exception of Illinois junior 


girls, there is a gradual decrease from freshman 
to senior year in proportion reporting no dane- 
ing. Reasons for the general trend here seem 
obvious. 

In both states and each grade, excepting Illi- 
nois juniors, a larger percentage of the boys re- 
port no dancing than of the girls. However, 
among students who dance three or more times 
per month, a larger proportion are boys than 
girls. Particularly is this true among upper- 
classmen, and particularly among Georgia stu- 
dents. Thus upperclass boys who dance make 
up in part through frequency for shortage in 
number who dance. The foregoing facts sug- 
gest too that upperelass boys go to dances with 
underelass girls more frequently than the re- 
verse. The Illinois data are somewhat irregular, 
but suggest the same possibility. 

Illinois freshmen of both sexes do more danc- 
ing than Georgia freshmen; smaller percentages 








tween states. 
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report no dancing, and among those who report 
dancing larger percentages dance three or more 
times per month. Two possible explanations 
occur for this difference between freshmen and 
more-advanced students. Students usually come 
to Georgia high schools after a seven-year ele- 
mentary school, rather than after an eight-year 
school, such as prevails in Illinois. Hence 
Georgia freshmen are less mature than Illinois 
freshmen, and parents may feel a closer super- 
vision of recreational activities to be desirable. 
Another possibility is that of greater frequency 
of dances in the school, or supervised by the 
school, in Illinois than in Georgia. The author 
has no comparative data on this point, but from 
contact with both environments feels that-such 
supervised dancing is more common in Illinois, 
whereas in Georgia a more common practice is 
for the dancing to be done at the instance of 
social clubs to which high-school students belong 
but which are not under school supervision. 
Parents may be less willing for their children 
of freshman maturity to attend club dances than 
for them to attend school dances. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


Certain general conclusions seem justified. 
Georgia students spend more time in attending 
athletic events, movies, dances and religious 
services than do Illinois students, and less in 
reading. The financial outlay which several of 
these activities involve (movies, dances) sug- 
gests that recreational differences reflect a more 
leisure and economically comfortable strata of 
society represented in Georgia than in Illinois 
The fact that Illinois students re- 
port more gainful employment than do Georgia 
students is in keeping with this generalization. 
It might be urged, however, that materials for 


high schools. 


, leisure-time reading for Illinois students are ex- 


pensive, but perhaps these are furnished largely 
by school or public libraries. 

The important differences regarding radio 
rather than be- 
On the whole, the type of pro- 


programs are between sexes 


gram which ranks high in interest, except music 
and perhaps drama among girls and world news 


among boys, relate to the more transient and 
superficial aspects of civilization. Radio inter- 
ests are apparently determined mainly by non- 


school influences. Whether curriculum content 
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or radio use in school could constructively 
modify student interest in programs is an item 
worth further consideration. 

The fact that students in both states prefer 
to be with others during their leisure time indi- 
cates that play and recreational activities are 
largely group activities. One might perhaps do 
leisure-time reading in the presence of others. 
The fact that Illinois students prefer to be with 
others, while Georgia students prefer to be alone, 
when working, is of further interest. 
mean that the culture of one state trains youth 
to think in terms of cooperative activity in both 
work and play, whereas in the other state co- 
operation may extend to play but not to work? 
Does it mean that this difference develops mainly 
outside the school or can the school exert a de- 
sirable influence in this connection? The fact 
that the situation is much the same in freshman 
and senior years indicates that the high school 
is at present not a great influence. 


Haroup H. PuNKE 
GEORGIA STATE WOMAN’S COLLEGE 
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